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Quail  limiting  today  is  a  less-fhan-gentlemanly  proposition.  Be  prepared  for  some 
bushwhacking  if  you  plan  to  hunt  today's  quail.  See  page  18  for  details.  Photo  by 
Maslowski. 


WILD 


Cover:  Wood  duck;  photo  by  Maslowski. 
Opposite:  Wild  turkey  restoration  in  Virginia  has  a  long 
history  of  successes  and  failures.  Read  about  it  beginning 
on  page  4.  Photo  by  Lloyd  B.  Hill. 
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Be  FruitM  and  Multiply: 

The  Tale  of  Wild 
Turkey  Restoration  in  Virginia 

In  the  beginning,  one  turkey  was  as  good  as  another.  But,  after  60 

years  of  working  to  restore  the  wild  turkey  in  Virginia,  the  Department 

of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  knows  better  than  most  that  a  real 

turkey  has  to  be  born  in  the  wild. 
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by  Gary  Norman 

When  the  first  settlers  arrived 
in  Jamestown  in  1607,  wild 
turkeys  were  plentiful 
across  the  state.  Some  300  years  later, 
however,  due  to  habitat  losses  and 
unregulated  hunting,  the  majority 
of  our  spring  turkey  woods  had  fall- 
en silent.  Between  1890  and  1910, 
turkeys  had  disappeared  from  66 
percent  of  their  original  range  in  Vir- 
ginia. Remnant  populations  of  wild 
turkeys  did  survive,  though,  in  rugged 
areas  which  were  generally  protect- 
ed from  settlement  by  virtue  of  their 
poor  accessibility,  soils  or  timber. 


VDC1F  has  struggled  smcc  192b  to  restore  wild 
turkey  populations  in  Virginia.  In  2955,  we 
finally  realized  that  reproduction  is  best  left  up 
to  the  turkeys  themselves,  and  that  trapping 
and  relocating  wild  turkeys  was  the  answer. 
Left:  Wild  turkey  chicks.  Top:  Wild  turkeys 
mating.  Above:  Veteran  turkey  trappers 
Andrew  Huffman  (right)  and  Kenneth  Sexton 
(left)  hold  the  last  tagged  turkey  released  in  the 
VDGIF  restoration  program. 


The  scarcity  of  the  wild  turkey 
and  other  wildlife  species  in  Virginia 
alarmed  sportsmen  and  other  con- 
servationists and  stimulated  the 
passage  of  the  first  game  laws  and 
the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Game  in  1916.  Later,  in  1926,  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  was  formed  and  a  pro- 
gram of  stocking  wild  turkeys  was 
initiated  to  restore  the  turkey  to  suit- 
able ranges. 

In  the  early  attempts  to  restore 
turkey  populations,  the  Commis- 
sion purchased  "wild"  turkeys  from 


commercial  game  farm  operations. 
The  birds  were  referred  to  as  "game 
farm"  turkeys  because  their  genetic 
origin  was  uncertain  and  often 
showed  influences  of  crossing  with 
domesticated  breeds.  Beginning  in 
1930,  however,  the  Commission  ini- 
tiated its  own  propagation  program 
using  game  farm  methods  with  so- 
called  "wild"  birds. 

The  Commission  purchased  a 
flock  of  "wild"  turkeys  from  a  com- 
mercial game  bird  breeder,  and  over 
a  five-year  period  from  1930  to  1935, 
produced  1,328  turkeys  for  release. 
Production  of  birds  at  game  farms 
was  good  in  terms  of  quantity,  but 
the  true  wild  quality  of  the  birds  was 
quickly  questioned  after  these  birds 
failed  to  establish  populations  in 
their  release  sites.  They  appeared  to 
lack  the  instincts  to  survive  and  re- 
produce in  the  wild. 

Going  back  to  the  drawing  board, 
it  was  thought  that  genuine  wild 
turkey  stocks  might  be  needed  for 
artificial  propagation  if  the  birds 
were  to  be  successful  in  the  wild.  A 
refinement  in  the  artificial  propaga- 
tion process  of  game  farm  birds  was 
developed  in  which  captive-reared 
hens  mated  with  free-ranging  native 
wild  turkev  gobblers. 

One  of  the  first  principal  assign- 
ments of  the  Virginia  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit,  created  in 
1935  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  State  University,  was  to  in- 
vestigate wild  turkey  food  habits, 
distribution,  abundance,  and  artifi- 
cial propagation.  Research  on  the 
methodologies  of  artificial  propaga- 
tion of  wild  turkeys  was  conducted 
between  1936  and  1938  at  Camp  Lee 
State  Game  Refuge  in  Prince  George 
County. 

There,  researchers  clipped  the 
wing  feathers  from  captive-reared 
females  and  released  the  flightless 
birds  in  fenced  enclosures.  Mating 
occurred  with  native  wild  toms 
freely  flying  in  and  out  of  the  enclo- 
sure. Eggs  were  collected  from  the 
wild-mated  hens  and  artificially  in- 
cubated using  the  same  methods 
employed  by  game  farm  breeders. 

The  matings  were  successful  and 
the  offspring  showed  improvement 
in  wildness  over  the  previous  game 
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Wild  Turkey  Restoration  Areas 


I  Counties  receiving  trapped  wild 

turkeys  1955-1993. 
J  Areas  not  receiving  turkeys 


Between  1955  and  1993,  nearly  1,000  wild  turkeys  were  relocated  to  22  comities  in  the  state  using  cannon  nets.  Other  areas  in  Virginia 
naturally  recovered  their  wild  turkey  populations  through  range  expansion  and  the  growth  of  remnant  populations  of  wild  birds. 
Inset  photo  by  Gordon  Gregory;  map  illustration  by  Pels. 


farm  young.  From  1936-38,  794 
turkeys  were  produced  at  the  Camp 
Lee  facility  using  the  wild-mating 
system. 

The  Virginia  wild  turkey  propa- 
gation operation  was  moved  to 
Cumberland  State  Forest  with  the 
onset  of  World  War  II  when  the  U.S. 
Army  required  the  use  of  Camp  Lee. 
With  some  hope  for  success  using 
the  wild-mating  system,  the  Com- 
mission expanded  the  program  to 
create  six  additional  pens  in  the 
hopes  of  producing  1,000  to  2,000 
birds  annually. 

Improvements  were  made  to  in- 
crease the  survival  of  propagated 
birds.  A  holding  pen  was  construct- 
ed at  a  release  site  which  allowed  the 
birds  time  to  recover  from  the  travel 
and  to  acclimate  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings. Another  improvement 
was  designed  to  reduce  the  influ- 
ence of  humans  altogether.  Captive 
groups  of  flightless  pen-reared 
turkeys  were  enclosed  in  large  pens 
which  permitted  more  natural  re- 
production. The  plan  involved 
feather  clipping  adult  turkeys  so 
they  could  not  escape  their  uncov- 
ered pen,  but  any  young  turkeys 
produced  could  easily  fly  out.  Ini- 
tially this  technique  met  with  little 
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success  and  a  modification  involv- 
ing the  injection  of  the  drug  pro- 
lactin was  attempted.  Prolactin  was 
thought  to  induce  maternal  instincts 
in  hens  and  increase  the  survival  of 
poults. 

With  such  extensive  and  exhaus- 
tive efforts,  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  Commission  might  have 
been  able  to  rest  on  their  accom- 
plishments. After  all,  between  1929 
and  1960,  almost  22,000  pen-raised 
wild  turkeys  had  been  released  in 
Virginia.  Other  states  were  practic- 
ing the  same  techniques  and  more 
than  320,000  pen-raised  wild 
turkeys  had  been  released  across  the 
country.  Although  Virginia  was 
among  the  leaders  in  numbers  of 
turkeys  produced,  Pennsylvania 
claimed  the  record,  with  more  than 
206,000  total  birds  released. 

The  problem  with  releasing  pen- 
reared  turkeys  was  not  always  read- 
ily apparent,  however,  to  Game 
Commission  staff  in  Virginia  or  biol- 
ogists in  other  states.  These  birds 
often  survived  in  the  wild  for  peri- 
ods of  time  and  many  were  harvest- 
ed by  happy  hunters.  The  ultimate 
failure  of  these  birds,  however,  was 
their  lack  of  reproductive  success  in 
the  wild. 


In  the  final  analysis  of  Virginia's 
release  program  of  pen-raised  birds, 
VDGIF  Chief  of  Lands  and  Engi- 
neering Jack  Raybourne,  then  a 
Game  Commission  biologist,  re- 
ported for  a  1979  nationwide  survey 
that  there  were  only  two  areas 
where  successful  reintroductions 
could  be  partially  credited  to  the  re- 
lease of  pen-raised  birds.  (Only  par- 
tial credit  could  be  claimed  because 
some  wild  birds  already  were  pre- 
sent prior  to  these  releases.)  In  fact,  a 
major  misconception  that  probably 
occurred  during  this  era  was  that 
new  populations  were  resulting 
from  the  stocking,  when  they  were 
actually  established  with  natural 
range  expansion  of  free-ranging 
wild  birds. 

Beginning  in  1955,  the  Commis- 
sion recognized  the  shortcomings  of 
pen-raised  turkeys  and  adopted  a 
different  restoration  technique.  Na- 
tive wild  turkeys  were  captured  arid 
immediately  transferred  to  areas 
with  suitable,  but  unoccupied, 
range.  There  were  many  methods 
devised  to  capture  the  elusive  wild 
birds,  but  the  use  of  baits  to  lure 
birds  before  a  cannon-propelled  net 
was  the  most  effective.  This  method 
was  first  developed  for  capturing 


birds  before  a  cannon-propelled  net 
was  the  most  effective.  This  method 
was  first  developed  for  capturing 
waterfowl.  The  first  known  use  of 
the  cannon  net  to  capture  wild 
turkeys  occurred  in  1951  in  South 
Carolina. 

In  Virginia,  Jim  Engle  and  An- 
drew "Andy"  Huff- 
man deserve  credit  for 
the  first  attempts  to 
capture  wild  turkeys 
with  cannon  nets  in 
1955.  The  first  birds 
were  trapped  at  the  Big 
Levels  Wildlife  Refuge 
on  the  George  Wash- 
ington National  Forest. 
Later,  the  T.M.  Gath- 
right  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  would 
serve  as  the  primary 
trapping  site  and  Huff- 
man would  serve  as 
the  principal  trapper. 
Known  for  his  meticu- 
lous attention  to  de- 
tail, Huffman  trapped 
turkeys  for  the  Com- 
mission until  his  retire- 
ment in  1979.  Between 
1955  and  1979,  he  was 
credited  with  captur- 
ing 645  wild  birds. 

The  first  birds  Huff- 
man captured  were 
used  to  restore  turkey 
populations  in  the 
southwest  region  of  the 
state.  Later,  emphasis 
shifted  to  the  tidewater 
region.  In  1979,  Huff- 
man retired  and  relin- 
quished his  trapping 
duties  to  Kenneth  Sex- 
ton who  replaced  him 
as  Area  Supervisor  for 
the  Gathright  WMA. 
Gathright  continued  to 
produce  birds,  and  Sex- 
ton, the  only  graduate 
of  the  "Andrew  Huffman  School  of 
Turkey  Trapping,"  continued  the 
Commission's  efforts  to  catch  them. 

While  some  innovations  have 
brought  some  improvement  with 
trapping,  these  same  basic  method- 
ologies that  proved  so  effective  for 
20  years  are  used  today.  The  biggest 


change  has  been  in  the  propellants 
used  in  throwing  the  turkey  nets. 
Initially,  the  charges  were  hand- 
made, using  black  powder  and  elec- 
trical squibs.  Later,  innovations  cre- 
ated faster  rockets  to  be  used  with 
commercially-produced  charges  of 
solid  nitrocellulose  propellants.  No 


Through  trial  and  error,  biologists  realized  that  releasing  young  pen-raised 
hatched  in  game  farms  to  repopulate  areas  only  resulted  in  failure.  Above 
poult;  photo  by  Lloyd  B.  Hill. 


doubt,  Huffman  would  contend 
that  he  would  have  caught  another 
100  birds  if  he  had  been  able  to  use 
the  faster  rocket  net  assemblies. 

Between  1980  and  1993,  Depart- 
ment personnel  captured  an  addi- 
tional 213  birds,  primarily  for  release 
in  the  tidewater  region. 


The  recent  release  of  two  birds 
this  past  spring  in  Accomack  Coun- 
ty completed  the  restoration  of  the 
wild  turkey  in  Virginia's  suitable 
range.  Capturing  the  final  birds  for 
the  project  prompted  the  Depart- 
ment to  recall  Andy  Huffman  to  ser- 
vice for  the  memorable  occasion. 
The  team  of  Andy  Huff- 
man and  Kenneth  Sex- 
ton came  together  to 
complete  a  38-year  ef- 
fort to  restore  turkeys  to 
all  of  Virginia.  The  last 
birds  trapped  and  re- 
leased were  two  gob- 
blers, captured  by  stu- 
dent and  teacher. 

Through  its  early, 
albeit  unsuccessful,  ef- 
forts to  stock  pen-raised 
wild  birds,  to  its  highly 
successful  trap  and 
transfer  program,  the 
Department  has  shown 
great  commitment  to 
restoring  wild  turkeys 
in  Virginia.  While  every 
forest  tract  in  Virginia 
may  not  be  brimming 
with  turkeys,  every 
county  has  wild  popula- 
tions established. 

The  next  era  of 
turkey  management  in 
Virginia  will  focus  on 
managing  these  popula- 
tions. Currently,  the  De- 
partment is  evaluating 
the  population  dynam- 
ics of  turkeys  and  as- 
sessing the  impact  of  fall 
hunting  seasons  on 
turkey  population 
trends  and  densities. 

With  proper  man- 
agement, the  wild 
turkey  in  Virginia 
should  continue  to  be  a 
welcome  sight  to 
hunters  and  all  others 
who  love  the  outdoors.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  wild  turkey 
in  Virginia  to  its  historic  haunts  after 
years  of  hard  work  and  persistence. 
We  can  be  proud  of  our  achieve- 
ment.  D 

Gary  Norman  is  VDGIF's  Forest  Game  Bird 
Biologist. 
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OR  BEGINNERS  ONLY 


by  Gerald  Almy 

With  all  the  gadgets  and 

gear  available  on  the 

market  today,  you  could 

fill  a  truck  with  gear  for 

deer  hunting  this 

season.  But  what  do 

you  really  need? 


When  I  first  started 
deer  hunting,  I  be- 
lieved in  using  the 
smallest  amount  of  gear  possible. 
After  all,  Daniel  Boone  didn't  need 
anything  more  than  a  rifle  and  ac- 
cessories bag.  Why  bother  with  all 
the  costly  accoutrements  Madison 
Avenue  wants  to  make  us  think  we 
need  to  hunt  deer?  Sling  a  rifle  over 
the  shoulder  and  head  for  the 
woods.  Scramble  up  a  tree  like  a 
squirrel,  then  sit  on  a  hard  branch 
watching  in  stony  silence,  hawk- 
like, until  a  buck  comes  into  view. 
It's  a  charming  notion,  but  one  that 
loses  some  of  its  gloss  in  the  harsh 
glare  of  reality. 

Gear,  in  truth,  is  an  integral  part 
of  deer  hunting.  Some  items  sold  are 
superfluous  or  not  needed  by  all 
hunters,  but  when  you  stop  and 
think  about  it,  a  surprising  amount 
of  equipment  serves  very  practical 
purposes  and  can  actually  help 
make  you  a  better  hunter  and  a  more 
ethical  sportsman  without  detract- 
ing from  the  challenge  of  pursuing 
this  great  game  animal. 

Think  about  a  typical  deer  hunt. 
You  start  in  the  woods  before  dawn. 
Unless  you  know  the  woods  ex- 
tremely well,  a  flashlight  helps  illu- 


Topographical  maps  are  one  of  the  essentials  of  deer  hunting.  Scouting  your  deer  hunting  area  before 
the  season  opens  can  make  all  the  difference  when  it  comes  to  picking  a  prime  place  to  hunt  zvhitetails. 
Right:  Hunting  from  tree  stands  are  the  most  effective  way  to  take  a  whitetail  in  VA,  and  portable 
stands  have  become  much  safer  over  the  years.  And  don't  forget  the  essential  blaze  orange — it  may  save 
your  life. 


minate  the  way.  If  the  route  to  your 
stand  or  chosen  hunting  area  is  a 
tricky  one,  placing  pins  that  glow  in 
a  flashlight's  beam  in  strategic  trees 
could  help  you  find  your  way  in.  A 
topo  map  helped  you  locate  the 
hunting  spot  and  negotiate  your 
way  in  and  out  of  the  woods. 

The  air  is  usually  raw  in  deer  sea- 
son and  often  a  cold  wind  knifes 
down  from  the  north  country.  But 
layers  of  down,  wool  or  synthetic 
clothing  keep  you  warm.  If  it's  espe- 
cially bitter,  a  handwarmer  can  feel 
nice  to  revive  numbing  fingers  dur- 
ing a  long  watch  on  stand.  When  the 
rain  and  sleet  pour  down,  Gore-Tex 
or  similar  modern  foul  weather  gear 
will  keep  you  warm  and  dry.  And 
atop  it  all,  of  course,  comes  blaze  or- 
ange— a  necessary  life  saver. 

When  you  reach  the  hunting  des- 
tination, it's  possible  you  could  sit 
on  a  knobby  tree  branch.  But,  how 
long  would  you  really  last  trying  to 
remain  motionless,  alert  and  still 
enjoy  yourself  on  such  an  uncom- 
fortable perch?  A  better  bet  is  a  self- 
climbing  stand,  or  on  private  hunt- 
ing club  land,  a  sturdy  permanent 
one.  Most  of  us  would  have  to  admit 
that  a  padded  seat  makes  hunting 
more  comfortable  and  enjoyable, 


too,  and  allows  us  to  last  longer  on 
watch  for  deer. 

Scents  are  controversial,  but  more 
hunters  than  not  will  sprinkle  a  bit  of 
masking  scent  on  their  boots  or  dab- 
ble an  attracting  scent  downwind 
from  the  stand.  More  gear. 

Suddenly  there  is  noise  in  a  near- 
by hollow,  movement  through  the 
trees.  Are  they  does  or  bucks? 
Daniel  Boone  didn't  have  to  know. 
They  were  all  meat  to  his  party. 
Modern  game  management  re- 
quires a  more  cautious  approach, 
though,  and  careful  scrutiny  to 
make  sure  a  deer  is  legal.  Raise  the 
binoculars  and  the  answer  comes 
quickly.  It's  a  buck,  and  a  nice  one 
with  four  points  to  a  side. 

When  you  were  young,  aiming 
up  a  post  in  a  V-notch  was  easy,  but 
now,  chances  are  you  have  more 
than  iron  sights  on  your  rifle.  There 
is  likely  a  high-quality  piece  of  glass 
with  good  light-gathering  ability 
and  fine  crosshairs  that  allow  you  to 
pick  up  the  quarry,  make  sure  it's  the 
animal  you  want,  and  aim  precisely 
at  the  vital  zone  just  behind  the 
shoulder  blade,  making  sure  there 
are  no  branches  to  disrupt  the  bul- 
let's path.  Not  only  does  the  scope 
make  your  chances  of  success  more 
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likely,  it  decreases  the 
odds  for  a  poor  hit, 
wounding  game  or 
mistakenly  shooting 
the  wrong  sex  animal. 

After  approaching 
the  fallen  quarry  care- 
fully, making  sure  it  is 
dead  and  tagging  it, 
you  photograph  the 
deer  with  a  pocket 
camera,  field  dress  it 
with  a  knife,  put  its 
liver  in  a  plastic  bag 
and  attach  a  drag  rope 
to  haul  it  out  of  the 
woods  or  back  to 
camp.  If  you  were  still 
hunting  or  tracked  a 
deer  farther  than  you 
intended,  a  compass 
can  come  in  handy  to 
find  your  way  back  to 
the  rig  or  tent. 

Gear.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  all 
successful  hunts  are 
built.  If  there  is  a 
chance  a  piece  of 
equipment  can  help 
you  become  a  better 
hunter  or  enjoy  the 
sport  more,  it's  proba- 
bly worth  investing  in 
it. 

Here  then,  is  a  run- 
down on  the  major 
gear  items  and  how 
they  can  enhance 
your  sport,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  best 
ones  for  a  Virginia 
hunter's  needs: 

Rifles — This  is  the 
most  popular  hunt- 
ing firearm  used 
today  and  will  repre- 
sent one  of  your 
greatest  expenses  in 
deer  hunting.  The 
only  people  who  will 
not  want  a  rifle  are 
those  who  prefer 
strictly  bow  or  muz- 
zleloader  hunting  or 
those  who  hunt  in 
counties  or  areas 
where  only  shotguns 
are  allowed. 


A  wide  variety  of  styles,  actions 
and  materials  are  available.  Single 
shots  and  double  barrels  are  used  by 
a  small  number  of  hunters,  but  by 
far  the  most  popular  three  actions 
are  the  lever,  autoloader  and  bolt.  If 
you  have  one  of  the  first  two  in  a  gun 
you  are  satisfied  with  and  it  per- 
forms well  for  you,  fine.  Stick  with  it. 
But  if  you  are  just  investing  in  a  deer 
rifle  or  plan  to  upgrade  and  pur- 
chase a  new  one,  opt  for  a  bolt.  This 
is  the  most  accurate  of  the  actions.  It 
is  virtually  as  fast  as  an  autoloader, 
but  encourages  more  precise  aiming 
because  you  have  to  work  the  bolt 
between  shots.  And,  they  are  avail- 
able in  a  wide  variety  of  lengths, 
weights  and  calibers. 

The  subject  of  calibers  stirs 
lengthy  debates  over  night-time 
fires  in  deer  camps,  but  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  a  wide  variety  of  cal- 
ibers will  perform  perfectly  well  on 
deer.  The  secret  lies  in  aiming  prop- 
erly, firing  when  the  shot  is  just  right, 
and  using  a  rest.  Among  the  best 
choices  are  the  270,  280,  308,  30-06, 
7  mm  Mag  and  300.  The  243  is  also  a 
good  bet  if  you  pick  your  shots  care- 
fully My  choice  is  the  30-06,  which 
I've  used  for  25  years  of  deer  hunt- 
ing, other  than  a  brief  spell  when  I 
started  with  the  short-range  35  cal- 
iber. The  popular  30-30,  like  the  35, 
will  perform  adequately  out  tol50 
or  so  yards,  but  why  handicap  your- 
self this  way  when  other  good  cal- 
ibers are  available  that  will  make 
that  200  or  250-yard  shot  accurately 
when  the  rare  opportunity  for  one 
presents  itself? 

Whether  to  choose  a  wood  or 
synthetic  stocked  rifle  is  a  personal 
choice.  For  years,  I  went  with  wood, 
but  six  or  eight  years  ago  I  invested 
in  a  graphite  and  Kevlar  stocked 
Ultra  Light  made  by  Melvin  Forbes 
of  West  Virginia  and  haven't  regret- 
ted the  switch  for  a  second.  They 
don't  have  the  romance  of  wood, 
but  these  stocks  are  impervious  to 
warping  in  wet  or  nasty  weather,  are 
lighter,  easier  to  carry  and  tougher. 
All  of  the  major  gun  companies 
make  synthetic  stocked  rifles  now, 
and  they  are  fast  overtaking  wood 
as  the  most  popular  material. 

Scopes — Many  Virginia  hunters 
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take  to  the  woods  each  fall  with  deer 
rifles  that  will  shoot  accuratelyl50  or 
200  yards,  with  nothing  other  than 
open  sights.  This  is  okay  for  a  few 
sharp-eyed  youngsters,  but  for  the 
majority  of  us,  scopes  are  an  aid  that 
will  increase  the  number  of  deer  we 
bag  arid  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
wounding  game.  They  are  also  a 
safety  factor,  allowing  you  to  see 
and  identify  clearly  your  target. 

Scopes  brighten,  magnify,  and 
give  you  a  single  aiming  point 
where  the  crosshairs  come  together. 
They  are  well  worth  the  $150-700 
price  tag.  I  used  to  try  to  hunt  with 
the  bottom-line  models  in  the  $89 
price  range,  but  have  wised  up  since 


then.  The  better  scopes  gather  more 
light,  are  sharper,  more  rugged  and 
reliable.  Figure  $150  as  the  bottom 
line  and  don't  hesitate  to  go  up  as 
high  as  your  pocketbook  will  allow. 

A  fixed  power  scope  in  the  2.5  or 
4X  range  is  perfect  for  most  Virginia 
deer  hunting.  But  variables  are  so  ef- 
ficient and  competitively  priced 
these  days  that  there  seems  little  rea- 
son to  get  a  fixed  power.  That  way 
you  can  run  the  scope  down  to  a  low 
setting  for  still  hunting  in  thick 
woods,  and  crank  it  up  high  when 
you're  on  a  stand  overlooking  a  200- 
yard  cornfield.  A  2.5-7X,  1.5-6X, 
3-9X  or  similar  model  is  perfect  for 
all  deer  hunting  needs,  and  will 
serve  you  well  if  you  venture  west 
for  muleys,  antelope  or  elk. 

Shotguns — In  recent  years,  shot- 
guns have  become  much  more  effi- 
cient tools  for  harvesting  deer  than 
they  were  20  years  ago.  Specially  de- 
signed deer  shotguns  are  now  avail- 
able and  the  slugs  being  designed 
have  increased  accuracy  of  these 
firearms  dramatically. 

It's  tempting  to  just  use  your  all- 
around  hunting  shotgun  for  deer.  If 


you  purchase  a  separate  special  deer 
barrel  for  it,  this  is  a  good  alterna- 
tive. A  better  bet,  though,  is  to  buy 
one  of  the  many  special  purpose 
deer  shotguns  available  and  simply 
reserve  it  for  whitetail  hunting.  The 
best  gauge  is  12,  but  a  20  will  work 
for  young  hunters.  If  you  choose  a 
shotgun,  confine  your  shots  to  40 
yards  or  less  when  using  buckshot 
and  100  yards  or  less  when  using 
slugs.  Practice  at  the  range  to  know 
exactly  how  and  where  your  gun 
fires  and  which  brand  of  slugs  and 
buckshot  perform  best. 

Muzzleloaders — With  the  advent 
of  the  new  early  and  late  seasons, 
blackpowder  hunting  has  skyrock- 
eted in  popularity  in 
Virginia.  But  it's  not  just 
the  chance  to  hunt  earli- 
er  that's  appealing. 
Using  this  firearm  adds 
an  extra  challenge  and 
special  attraction  to  the 
sport  that  some  people 
find  lacking  with  a  mod- 
ern scoped  firearm.  All 
hunting  is  done  with 
iron  sights,  at  relatively 
modest  ranges  and  it's 
strictly  a  one-shot 
proposition. 

A  percussion  model 
is  best,  in  calibers  rang- 
ing from  45  to  58.  The 
top  two  choices  are  50 
and  54,  though  a  45  will 
work  if  you  place  your 
shots  carefully  and  ac- 
curately. Roundballs  are 
used  by  some,  but  a  con- 
ical bullet  will  deliver 
more  energy  and  retain 
more  knockdown  pow- 
er at  longer  ranges. 

The  best  primitive 
guns  for  hunting  should 
have  a  fairly  short  bar- 
rel, say  24-30  inches, 
with  a  minimum  of 
shiny  decorative  trim  on 
them  that  might  spook 
game.  You'll  also  need 
FFg  powder,  caps,  a 
spare  nipple,  nipple 
wrench,  short  starter, 
ramrod,  bullet  puller, 
and  a  few  quick  loaders 


for  easy  follow-up  shots  in  the  field. 
Archery  Gear — If  you  really  want 
to  get  in  a  long  season  of  pursuing 
deer,  take  up  bow  hunting.  You  can 
start  in  October  and  don't  have  to 
quit  until  early  January.  Recurves 
are  used  by  some  hunters  (about  10 
percent)  but  most  archers  today  opt 
for  compounds.  These  bows  use  a 
pulley  and  cable  system  that  allows 
you  to  hold  less  weight  as  you  draw 
the  bow  back.  A  45-60  pound  is  a 
good  starting  bow,  but  some  hunters 
who  shoot  a  lot  like  a  55-70  pound 
bow.  Start  at  the  low  pound  setting 
and  gradually  work  your  way  up. 
You'll  want  quality  aluminum  ar- 
rows, field  points  for  practice,  facto- 


Above:  Blaze  orange  is  as  essential  as  your  firearm  while  deer  hunting, 
and  binoculars  are  often  helpful  when  rifle  hunting.  Above  left:  Much 
has  been  written  about  attracting  and  masking  scents.  Some  swear  by 
them,  some  swear  at  them.  Rifle  scopes  arc  an  essential,  as  is  a  good 
folding  sheath  knife  to  field  dress  your  deer. 
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allow  you  to  see  game  far  away,  pick 
it  out  in  thick  woods,  and  also  iden- 
tify the  sex  of  animals  and  analyze 
antler  quality.  For  close  quarters 
hunting  in  dense  cover,  go  with  6X 
or  7X  binoculars.  For  longer  distance 
glassing,  8X,  9X  or  10X  are  prefer- 
able. 

The  light-gathering  ability  of 
binoculars,  one  of  their  most  crucial 
qualities,  is  determined  by  the  diam- 
eter of  the  front  (objective)  lens  and 
the  magnification.  The  larger  the  di- 
ameter of  the  front  lens,  the  greater 
the  light-gathering  ability.  This  is  the 
second  number  given  when  a  binoc- 
ular is  described.  An  8X40  pair,  for 
instance,  would  have  a  magnifica- 


Top:  Hunting  with  a  muzzleloading  rifle  has 
become  highly  popular  in  VA.  A  percussion 
model  is  best,  in  50  or  54  caliber.  Above:  High 
caliber  rifles  are  still  the  most  popular  firearms 
for  deer,  and  with  a  quality  fixed  or  variable 
scope,  their  accuracy  and  effectiveness  is  hard  to 
beat. 


ry-sharpened  broadheads  and  a 
good  target  to  allow  lots  of  practice 
throughout  the  year  and  especially 
during  the  weeks  before  the  season 
opens.  A  sight  is  recommended  for 
most  hunters,  but  if  you  shoot  well 
instinctively  it  can  be  optional. 

Binoculars — This  is  an  item  you 
simply  cannot  do  without.  Binocu- 
lars magnify  and  sharpen  our  pri- 
mary hunting  sense  as  humans — vi- 
sion. Looking  for  game  is  often  the 
essence  of  our  sport.  Binoculars 


rion  power  of  8  and  an  objective  lens 
of  40  millimeters.  Avoid  compact 
binoculars,  except  for  quick  looks  at 
game,  and  if  possible  buy  a  pair  with 
a  rubber  coating  for  quietness  and 
durability. 

Stands — Deer  hunting  from  an  el- 
evated stand  is  the  most  popular  and 
effective  method  for  taking  white- 
tails  in  Virginia.  Stands  give  you  a 
greater  field  of  view  and  clearer 
shooting  lanes.  They  also  disperse 
your  scent.  If  you  hunt  on  private 
land,  constructing  permanent  lum- 
ber-built stands  is  an  option.  Most 
hunters,  however,  use  portable 
stands  that  allow  flexibility  in  posi- 
tioning. If  deer  aren't  using  one  area, 
take  the  stand  down  the  next  day 


and  hunt  another. 

Before  investing  in  a  stand,  try 
out  several  models  if  possible  and 
talk  with  friends  about  their  prefer- 
ences (see  Steve  Ausband's  article 
"Summertime  Tree  Stand  Shop- 
ping" in  the  August  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlife  for  a  look  at  portable  stands). 
Things  to  look  for  are  quietness,  sta- 
bility,  comfort,  ease  of  setup, 
ruggedness,  light  weight  and  unob- 
trusiveness.  Some  models  are  self- 
climbing,  others  require  strap-on  or 
screw-in  steps.  You  can  also  use 
steps  with  a  climbing  model  if  you 
want  to  leave  it  in  one  location  for 
several  days. 

Two  other  stand-related  gear 
items  you'll  need  are  a  safety  belt 
and  a  rope  for  pulling  up  your  un- 
loaded gun  after  you're  in  the  stand. 

Scents — Scents  are  controversial. 
Some  swear  by  them,  some  swear  at 
them.  I've  had  poor  quality  scents 
spook  deer,  but  often  I've  also  had 
scents  mask  my  cover  and  allow  me 
to  get  closer  to  my  quarry.  I've  often 
had  deer  stop  to  smell  areas  where 
I've  sprinkled  scents,  allowing  a 
clean  shot  at  a  stationary  animal  if  I 
chose  to  take  it. 

Scents  come  in  two  main  types — 
attracting  and  masking.  Attractants 
send  out  aromas  of  food  or  urine 
and  glandular  secretions  from  does 
in  estrus  and  are  designed  to  attract 
bucks.  Occasionally  they  will,  but 
often  deer  will  simply  ignore  them 
or  be  spooked  by  them.  Masking 
scents  give  odors  of  fox,  skunk  or 
natural  woods  smells  to  try  to  cover 
your  human  scent.  A  final  new  type 
of  scent  product  is  the  human  scent 
eliminator.  Some  of  these  actually 
do  reduce  human  scent,  though  tak- 
ing steps  like  bathing  regularly  with 
unscented  soap,  not  eating  strong 
foods,  and  not  smoking  or  using  af- 
tershave lotion  will  also  go  a  long 
way  towards  reducing  chances  of 
deer  smelling  you. 

Field  Dressing  Gear — You  don't 
need  an  axe  or  a  Bowie  knife  to  gut  a 
deer.  Instead,  simply  a  folding  or 
sheath  knife  with  a  three-inch  blade 
will  do  nicely.  Buy  a  knife  that's 
light,  rugged,  compact  and  holds  an 
edge,  and  it  will  serve  you  well  for 
the  rest  of  your  life — for  field  dress- 
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Wlien  still-hunting  or  setting  up  a  stand,  it's 
important  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  deer  sign, 
such  as  scrapes,  rubs,  tracks,  and  active  deer 
trails. 

ing  deer  and  other  camp  chores  as 
well.  Also,  bring  plastic  bags  to  put 
the  deer's  liver  and  heart  in,  as  well 
as  paper  towels  to  clean  up  with  and 
a  tarp  to  put  in  your  vehicle  before 
loading  the  deer  into  it.  Special  drag 
ropes  with  handles  or  straps  to  go 
over  your  shoulder  come  in  handy  if 
you  have  to  haul  the  deer  very  far 
out  of  the  woods. 

Odds  &  Ends — Other  miscella- 
neous gear  items  I  find  useful  for 
making  deer  hunting  successful  and 
enjoyable  include:  a  flashlight,  Nite 
Taks  for  marking  a  path  into  the 
stand  location,  topographic  maps, 
first  aid  kit,  waterproof  matches  or  a 
butane  lighter,  a  piece  of  thread  tied 
to  my  gun  or  bow  to  monitor  wind 
direction,  a  sling  for  gun  or  bow, 
camera,  film,  food  and  drink,  prun- 
ing shears  or  a  compact  saw  to  clear 
shooting  lanes  around  a  stand,  and  a 
daypack  to  put  extra  gear  items  in. 

Choose  quality  products  of  the 
type  you  need  and  you'll  find  that 
far  from  being  superfluous,  gear  can 
actually  enrich  and  enhance  your 
enjoyment  of  pursuing  our  state's 
most  popular  big  game  animal.  □ 

Gerald  Almy  lias  been  a  full-time  outdoor  writ- 
er for  over  17 years.  He  is  currently  a  hunting 
and  fishing  editor  on  the  staffofSports  Afield. 


A  Season  For 
Whitetails 


by  Bob  Gooch 


The  white-tailed  deer  is  a 
magnificent  big  game  ani- 
mal, particularly  the  wise 
old  buck — elusive,  wary,  and  usual- 
ly a  step  or  two  ahead  of  even  the 
best  hunters.  "The  hunter  who  has 
good  white-tailed  deer  hunting  is 
lucky  indeed,"  observed  the  late 
Jack  O' Conner,  one  of  America's 
best  known  big-game  hunters. 

So  what  does  that  say  to  Virginia 
hunters,  living  in  a  state  where  in 
some  regions  we  actually  have  too 
many  deer?  Regardless  of  where 
you  live  in  the  Old  Dominion,  you 
are  seldom  far  from  good  deer  hunt- 
ing.  Certainly  it's  convenient 
enough  that  you  can  set  aside  a  day 
and  enjoy  good  hunting.  Drive  a 
couple  of  hours  at  the  most  and  you 
are  in  whitetail  country  with  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  heading  home 
with  some  tasty  venison. 

The  message  is  clear.  If  you 
haven't  gotten  into  deer  hunting, 
you  are  missing  a  golden  opportuni- 
ty. You  won't  become  a  crack  white- 
tail  hunter  overnight,  but  apply 
yourself  and  you  will  soon  learn 
enough  to  stand  a  decent  chance  of 
success. 

To  begin,  let's  work  our  way 
through  the  animal's  lines  of  de- 
fense. Generally,  it  relies  heavily 
upon  its  senses  of  hearing,  smell, 
and  vision.  It  also  uses  its  natural 
camouflage  and  its  ability  to  fade 
into  its  surroundings. 

The  deer's  vision,  its  weakest 
sense,  is  the  easiest  to  deal  with.  The 
animal  may  or  may  not  be  color 
blind,  but  over  the  years  hunters 
have  determined  that  blaze  orange 
does  not  hamper  hunting  success. 
But  don't  assume  a  deer  can't  see! 
Do  so  and  you  have  made  your  first 
mistake. 


If  you  haven't  tried 

white-tailed  deer 

hunting  in  Virginia, 

this  is  the  season  to  do 

it.  Here's  how  to 

get  started. 

People  may  argue  about  what  ex- 
actly a  deer  sees,  but  no  one  will  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  a  deer  is  keenly 
aware  of  movement.  Test  this  the 
next  time  you  chance  upon  a  deer, 
one  obviously  a  bit  disturbed  by 
your  presence  in  its  domain.  First, 
freeze!  Remain  frozen  until  the  ani- 
mal returns  to  feeding  or  whatever  it 
was  doing  before  it  was  alerted.  Do 
this  successfully  and  you've  taken  a 
step  toward  becoming  a  deer  hunter. 
You  may  or  may  not  get  this 
opportunity  on  an  actual  hunt.  It  de- 
pends upon  how  alerted  the  animal 
is.  If  you  are  beyond  rifle  range,  you 
may  be  able  to  approach  carefully 


and  slowly  when  it  looks  the  other 
way  or  resumes  feeding.  This  can 
get  you  within  the  range  of  your  rifle 
or  behind  a  tree  or  some  other  con- 
cealment which  gives  you  time  to 
size  up  the  situation.  Nothing  is  cer- 
tain in  deer  hunting,  but  at  least  you 
have  located  game  and  can  possibly 
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Bozehunting  is  on  the  rise  in  Virginia,  with  the  season  beginning  in  October  and  lasting  until  January.  A  45- 
60  lb.  compound  beau  is  good  for  starters,  but  some  serious  hunters  prefer  a  55  to  70  lb.  bow. 


turn  the  opportunity  into  a  success- 
ful hunt. 

Using  blaze  orange  successfully 
is  important.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  deer  can  pick  up  the  movement 


of  blaze  orange  more  easily  than 
they  can  camouflage  or  dull  cloth- 
ing. Recognizing  that  should  make 
you  even  more  conscious  of  your 
movements  while  dressed  in  blaze 


orange  (especially  if  you're  wear- 
ing a  blaze  orange  hat  or  gloves) 
and  may  give  you  an  edge  in  the 
field. 

The  deer's  ears  are  sharp.  It 
can  pick  up  just  about  any  sound 
in  the  woods,  and  has  an  amazing 
ability  to  sort  them  out,  eliminat- 
ing the  familiar  ones.  Those  that 
are  foreign  alarm  it,  and  a  hunter 
striding  through  the  woods  is  a 
foreign  sound. 

Wildlife  generally  does  not 
move  like  a  human  does.  Instead, 
wildlife  moves,  pauses,  maybe 
scratches  in  the  leaves  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  squirrel  or  turkey,  and 
then  moves  again.  Wild  critters 
are  seldom  in  a  hurry  unless  pur- 
sued. The  successful  deer  hunter 
also  moves  slowly  and  picks  his 
route,  trying  to  avoid  snapping 
twigs,  rustling  leaves,  or  making 
other  noises  that  are  not  natural. 

Choosing  the  proper  clothing 
is  as  important  as  picking  a  quiet 
route.  Hard-finished  clothing 
such  as  brush  pants  is  very  noisy 
— in  the  woods,  particularly.  It 
rubs  against  brush  and  twigs  and 
sends  forth  sounds  strange  to  a 
deer's  ears.  The  answer  is  soft- 
finished  clothing  such  as  wool  or 
cotton. 

If  the  weather  dictates  cotton, 
it  should  be  clothing  that  has  been 
worn  soft  by  several  washings. 
New  blue  jeans,  for  example,  tend 
to  be  hard,  but  run  them  through 
the  washer  several  times  and  they, 
too,  will  have  a  soft  finish. 

There  are  also  some  new  fab- 
rics on  the  market  that  can  help 
the  deer  hunter  move  quietly. 
Among  them  are  wool/ nylon  and 
wool/ cotton  blends  and  even  a 
blend  of  wool  and  cordura. 
Polyester  fleece  is  a  new  quiet  ma- 
terial. 

Now  the  deer's  strongest  sense 

of  all  is  its  sense  of  smell.  Hunter 

supply  manufacturers  have  come 

up  with  all  kinds  of  scents  to  help 

hunters  overcome  this  sense. 

Some  lure  deer,  while  others  block 

out  the  human  scent.  Some  work, 

some  don't,  but  the  best  way  to  deal 

with  this  strong  line  of  defense  is  to 

use  the  wind  to  your  advantage. 
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Hunt  into  it.  Let  the  wind  carry  that 
fatal  human  scent  away  from  your 
quarry.  If  the  wind  gets  behind  you, 
your  scent  will  spook  every  deer  in 
its  path. 

If  the  lay  of  the  land  is  such  that 
you  can't  work  into  the  wind,  at 
least  move  so  it  blows  from  the  side. 
Even  barely  detectable  breezes  carry 
scent,  so  test  the  wind.  In  some 
areas,  stream  valleys  particularly, 
the  wind  seems  to  continuously 
shift  positions.  Check  it  constantly 
and  attempt  to  work  with  it. 

Sometimes  elevated  stands  will 
get  you  high  enough  that  the  wind 
will  sweep  your  scent  above  the 
deer,  but  you  can  never  be  sure  of 
this.  There  are  days,  of  course,  when 
there  is  no  wind,  and  usually  the 
wind  dies  down  near  dusk.  The 
hour  following  dawn  is  also  often 
very  quiet  and  windless. 

There  are  many  ways  to  hunt 
deer,  but  success  in  all  depends  to  a 
degree  upon  how  well  you  deal 
with  those  three  senses.  Now,  mov- 
ing on  to  hunting  strategies,  you 
have  many  options  available  to  you. 

Hunting  with  hounds  is  popular 
in  eastern  Virginia,  but  not  legal 
statewide.  Where  legal,  it  usually 
means  club  hunting,  and  you  will 
have  to  join  a  club  or  somehow 
wrangle  an  invitation  to  go  along  on 
a  hunt.  You'll  be  put  on  a  stand 
where  hopefully  the  hounds  will 
run  a  deer  by  you.  You  will  have  no 
control  over  the  wind  and  there  is 
always  the  risk  it  will  carry  your 
scent  to  a  deer  running  ahead  of  the 
hounds.  Blocking  scent  might  help, 
but  there  is  little  else  you  can  do.  You 
can  dress  properly,  of  course,  to  deal 
with  the  animal's  vision,  and  remain 
as  motionless  as  possible. 

I  would  recommend  some  other 
method,  however,  for  your  first 
hunt.  Let's  look  at  still-hunting.  To 
me,  this  is  the  most  interesting  way 
to  hunt  deer,  the  most  challenging, 
and  it  requires  the  least  amount  of 
preparation.  Ideally,  you  should 
scout  an  area,  or  otherwise  assure 
yourself  that  it  holds  good  deer  pop- 
ulations. 

This  method  means  rifle  hunting, 
so  make  sure  you're  in  a  county 
where  it  is  legal  to  hunt  deer  with  ri- 


fles. Some  hunters  continue  to  hunt 
with  the  old  30-30  caliber  rifles,  the 
carbines  mostly  of  yesteryear,  but 
today  most  lean  toward  something 
in  the  .270  to  30-06  range  of  calibers. 
It's  difficult  for  the  still-hunter  to  get 
within  shotgun  or  bow  and  arrow 
range  of  a  good  whitetail. 

Still-hunting  might  be  considered 
a  misnomer.  It  implies  the  hunter 
simply  sits  and  waits,  when  in  fact 
he  moves — ever  so  slowly  and  as 
quietly  as  possible.  If  he  covers  as 
much  as  a  mile  in  a  day  he  is  proba- 
bly hunting  too  rapidly.  The  object  is 
to  see  the  deer  before  it  sees  you — 
and  that's  tough  for  a  moving 
hunter. 

A  still-hunt  goes  much  like  this. 
Having  arrived  at  the  area  you  plan 
to  hunt,  hopefully  at  dawn  or  soon 
thereafter,  you  first  determine  the 
direction  in  which  you  will  hunt. 
The  wind  may  determine  this.  First 
you  stand  for  a  few  minutes  where 
you  are,  use  your  binoculars  and 
scan  the  area  carefully.  This  done, 
you  select  a  point  a  dozen  or  so  feet 
in  the  direction  you  want  to  hunt, 
study  the  route,  and  move  as  quietly 
as  possible  to  that  point.  Pick  your 
route  carefully  so  as  to  avoid  loose 
leaves  or  sticks  which  rustle  or  snap 
beneath  your  feet.  When  moving, 
you  forget  about  looking  for  game. 
All  your  energy  is  directed  toward 
moving  as  quietly  as  possible  to  the 
next  point.  Once  there,  you  stand, 
look,  and  listen  for  a  minimum  of  15 
minutes. 

It  is  while  you  are  waiting  that 
you  are  most  likely  to  get  your  op- 
portunity. A  deer,  one  that  didn't  de- 
tect your  movement,  may  move  into 
view.  But  use  your  binoculars  here. 
Scan  every  blowdown,  every  bit  of 
the  terrain,  and  stay  alert  for  any 
sign  of  game.  You  may  see  only  an 
ear  or  an  antler  protruding  from  a 
brush  pile,  or  from  the  tangle  of  a 
thicket.  Read  that  terrain  inch  by 
inch  and  move  only  after  you  are 
satisfied  there  is  no  game  there. 
Then  repeat  the  process:  move  care- 
fully and  slowly,  look  and  listen,  and 
move  again. 

At  dawn  or  soon  thereafter,  you 
might  intercept  deer  moving  from 
feeding  to  bedding  grounds,  but 


later  in  the  morning  you  are  just  as 
likely  to  see  those  that  have  been 
spooked  by  other  hunters  and  are 
following  a  favorite  escape  route. 

Another  option  is  stand  hunting. 
Generally,  this  means  hunting  from 
an  elevated  stand,  one  that  puts  you 
10  to  15  feet  above  the  ground.  Natu- 
rally, it  requires  more  preparation. 
Placing  a  stand  haphazardly  isn't 
the  right  approach.  Once  you  set  up 
you  are  committed  to  that  stand, 
particularly  if  you  build  a  perma- 
nent one.  A  portable  stand  is  proba- 
bly a  better  choice,  but  even  then 
you  should  scout  the  area  for  active 
trails  to  make  sure  you  locate  where 
there  is  a  good  chance  a  deer  will  ap- 
pear. 

If  you  scout  an  area  thoroughly, 
note  whitetail  movements,  locate 
feeding  and  resting  areas,  and  place 
your  stand  accordingly.  Bowhunters 
rely  almost  entirely  on  tree  stands. 
They  are  also  good  in  those  counties 
where  shotguns  are  the  only  legal 
firearms. 

You  can't  do  much  about  the 
wind  if  it  changes  once  you  are  set 
up  in  a  tree  stand,  but  you  can  locate 
your  stand  with  the  prevailing 
winds  in  mind.  Blocking  scent 
might  help,  too. 

The  major  advantage  of  a  tree 
stand  is  that  it  puts  the  hunter  well 
above  the  deer's  usual  level  of  vi- 
sion Remain  motionless  when  a 
deer  moves  into  view,  and  it  will 
probably  not  be  alarmed  even  if  it 
does  look  in  your  direction. 

Still-hunting  and  elevated  stands 
are  the  traditional  ways  to  hunt  deer 
throughout  much  of  the  whitetail's 
range.  Over  the  years,  I've  used  both 
methods  successfully.  If  you  have 
limited  patience  and  like  to  stay  on 
the  move,  still-hunting  might  be 
your  thing.  Much  depends  on  the 
individual.  The  still-hunter  seeks  his 
quarry,  while  the  stand  hunter  waits 
for  it  to  come  to  him. 

Whatever  method  you  choose, 
this  is  the  season  to  take  up  deer 
hunting  in  Virginia.  Deer  popula- 
tions have  never  been  better,  and  it's 
a  sport  that  will  provide  memories 
for  a  lifetime.  □ 

Bob  Gooch  is  a  freelance  writer  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
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Put 

Swimming 

Fish  on  your 

walls! 


Common  Fish    ^UgL 
of  Virginia^  ^"S^ 


I  he  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries has  produced  two  full- 
color  fish  identification 
posters.  Just  released  is  a  2 1 
/4"  X  34"  poster  of  24  species 
of  saltwater  fish  in  Virginia. 
The  second  is  a  21"  X  36" 
poster  of  23  freshwater  game 
fish  in  Virginia.  Each  is  avail- 
able for  only  $8!  Specify  which 
poster  you'd  like  and  send 
your  check  (made  payable  to 
the  Treasurer  of  Virginia)  to: 
Fish  Poster,  VDGIF,  P.O.  Box 
1 1104,  Richmond,  VA  23230- 
1104. 
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Give  Wildlife  A  Ride 


W  hy  not  show  your  concern  for  wildlife  by 
ordering  a  Wildlife  Conservationist  license  plate  from  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles?  Choose  either  the 
largemouth  bass  or  mallard  license  plate  featured  here, 
and  help  generate  money  to  help  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  fund  wildlife  conservation 
management  and  research  projects.  For  ordering 
information,  see  gray  card  in  this  magazine. 


Quail  hunting  in  the 
90s  is  nothing  like  the 
gentlemanly,  leisurely 
sport  it  was  in  the  good 
old  days.  Today,  if  you 
want  to  hunt  quail,  you 

need  a  good  set  of 

lungs,  strong  legs,  and 

a  close-working, 

briar-loving  dog. 


by  Gerald  Almy 

Anyone  thinking  about  tak- 
ing up  quail  hunting  today 
would  do  well  not  to  look 
too  longingly  at  the  evocative  paint- 
ings in  sporting  art  catalogs  of  bob- 
white  quail  scenes.  Nor  should  you 
give  too  much  weight  to  the  classic 
stories  from  generations  past  about 
hunting  this  bird.  The  reason?  The 
quail  today  is  an  entirely  different 
quarry  than  it  was  a  generation  or 
two  ago,  when  it  was  fondly  known 
as  the  "gentleman's  bird." 


A  few  decades  ago,  a  typical  hunt- 
ing scene  would  see  a  trio  of  classy 
English  setters  or  pointers  released 
in  a  wide  open  field.  Within  minutes, 
the  keen-nosed  dogs  would  lock  up 
on  a  solid  point.  It  might  be  at  the 
edge  of  the  field,  or  even  right  in  the 
middle  of  it  where  wide  open  shoot- 
ing was  available.  Casually,  the 
hunters  would  stroll  up,  walk  ahead 
of  the  dogs  and  a  dozen  brown,  black 
and  tan  feathered  balls  of  energy 
would  explode  into  the  air. 

After  dropping  a  bird  or  two  with 
their  sleek  side-by-sides,  the  hunters 
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With  the  change  in  farming  practices  and  the 
proliferation  of  fescue  pasturelands,  bobwhites 
are  scarcer  and  have  been  forced  to  adapt  to 
scruffier,  woody  habitat  (above),  while  the 
hunter  and  Ins  dog  must  change  to  close- 
working  tactics  (right)  to  be  successful. 


would  watch  the  rest  of  the  birds 
alight  a  short  distance  away,  per- 
haps in  a  hedgerow  or  conveniently 
just  inside  a  patch  of  brush.  The 
hunters  would  then  walk  over  and 
leisurely  flush  several  of  the  singles. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  prime 
habitat  to  work  with:  small  fields, 
plenty  of  brushy  edges,  hedgerows 
and  lots  of  cover.  The  classic  hunting 
scene  would  be  reenacted  all  day 


long,  to  the  tune  of  eight  or  10  covey 
flushes  a  day  arid  dozens  of  singles. 

It's  best  not  to  even  think  about 
those  days  anymore,  at  least  not  if 
you  want  to  be  prepared  for  reality. 
Urban  and  suburban  development 
have  taken  their  toll  on  quail  habitat. 
New  malls,  gas  stations,  businesses 
and  housing  developments  sit 
where  coveys  once  thrived.  And, 
changes  in  agricultural  practices 
have  cut  populations  of  birds  in  Vir- 
ginia and  other  Southern  states 
drastically. 

Quail  once  flourished  on  the 
small  plot  farming  of  the  old  days, 
with  brushy  corners,  hedgerows,  oc- 
casional fallow  fields  and  lots  of 
transition  strips  left  between  woods 
and  fields.  Where  once  fields  used  to 
be  five  or  10  acres  and  broken  by 
hedgerows,  they  are  now  100-acre 
spreads  with  no  cover  left.  Herbi- 
cides and  pesticides  today  are  used 
in  larger  and  more  deadly  concen- 
trations, killing  weeds  and  insects 
the  birds  used  to  eat.  Increased 
plowing  after  harvest  in  the  fall  also 


has  hurt  quail. 

One  of  the  worst  changes  has 
been  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent fescue  pasturelands.  Bottom- 
lands and  hardwoods  have  been 
cleared,  and  coupled  with  clean, 
weedless  farming  methods,  much  of 
the  state  is  now  a  biological  desert 
for  quail. 

But,  not  all  bobwhite  habitat  has 
been  destroyed.  The  quarry  is 
scarcer,  however,  and  wilder.  They 
are  seldom  found  in  open  fields  and 
often  run  in  front  of  dogs  and  flush 
wild  at  the  sound  of  slamming  car 
doors  or  the  first  indication  that  a 
hunter  is  in  pursuit.  They  fly  further, 
often  out  of  sight,  then  curl  off  in  an- 
other direction  another  50  or  100 
yards  after  they  disappear.  The  birds 
call  less  and  are  more  likely  to  be 
flushed  in  brushy  thickets  that  seem 
more  like  grouse  cover  than  quail 
habitat. 

Instead  of  moving  from  the 
woods  and  brush  into  fields  to  feed, 
quail  today  often  fly  in,  feed  quickly, 
then  fly  out,  leaving  little  scent  for 


New  Quail 


dogs  to  work.  The  birds  are  spooki- 
er, inhabit  thicker  cover  and  act  any- 
thing but  "gentlemanly."  And  final- 
ly, a  good  day  today  will  see  three  to 
five  coveys  flushed,  instead  of  eight 
or  10. 

The  changes  have  been  in- 
evitable. With  less  quality  habitat 
available  and  increased  hunting 
pressure,  the  birds  simply  have 
adapted  to  survive. 

But  while  quail  behavior  has 
changed  a  great  deal  over  the  years, 
the  birds  still  can  be  successfully 
hunted.  Those  who  consistently  bag 
today's  quail  have  learned  not  to 
hark  back  to  the  "good  old  days," 
but  simply  accept  the  situation  as  it 
exists  in  the  1990s  and  consider  the 
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quail  a  more  challenging  quarry  that 
requires  more  stamina,  energy  and 
savvy  to  harvest. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  filling 
a  limit,  the  quail  hunter  today  con- 
siders every  bird  bagged  special, 
much  the  way  a  ruffed  grouse 
hunter  looks  at  his  quarry.  If  three  or 
four  quail  are  taken  on  a  hunt,  it  is 
considered  a  rewarding  day  afield. 

One  of  the  best  places  to  find 
quail  is  on  the  small  "scruffy"  farms 
that  still  do  exist,  often  owned  by 
people  of  modest  means  who  still 
work  the  land  by  the  old  methods. 
They  may  leave  an  edge  here  or  a 
brushy  corner  there,  a  strip  of  cover 
between  field  and  woods,  and  a 
drainage  ditch  overgrown. 

Even  if  you  do  find  some  of  these 
small,  old-time  farms,  however, 
don't  expect  today's  quail  to  be  out 
in  the  middle  of  fields.  Only  the 
edges,  field  corners  and  brushy 
strips,  as  well  as  the  woods,  will 
hold  your  quarry.  And,  you  proba- 


Work  the  field  edges  early,  then 
concentrate  on  the  brushy  strips, 
drainage  ditches  and  hedgerows.  If 
these  don't  produce,  probe  the 
woods,  concentrating  on  the  first 
50-100  yards  inside  from  the  fields.  If 
you  still  don't  find  birds,  work  even 
further  back — up  to  150  yards  or 
more  from  fields.  Be  prepared  for 
quick  snap  shots,  because  just  like 
grouse,  quail  will  disappear  behind 
a  curtain  of  trees  before  you  can  take 
a  slow,  studied  swing-and-follow- 
through  approach. 

If  you  can't  find  enough  small 
farms  with  quail  cover,  consider  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries'  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Areas.  Several  of  those  in  Vir- 
ginia hold  quail.  On  some  of  these 
areas,  farmers  are  leased  the  rights 
to  grow  crops  in  exchange  for  leav- 
ing some  for  the  game.  There  is  usu- 
ally plenty  of  cover,  too,  since  these 
lands  are  managed  strictly  for  the 
benefit  of  wildlife,  though  you  can 


with  lush  green  plant  growth  and 
lots  of  weeds  provide  food  for  quail 
and  an  abundance  of  insects  from 
the  sunlight  that's  allowed  to  pene- 
trate the  thick  forest  canopy.  Hunt 
them  during  the  first  four  or  five 
years  after  they've  been  created,  be- 
fore the  cleared  areas  become  too 
thick  and  tall  for  good  shooting  and 
the  understory  of  food  and  cover  is 
shaded  out. 

Powerline  and  pipeline  rights-of- 
way  can  act  like  magnets  for  quail  in 
an  unbroken  forest.  They  harbor 
seed-bearing  plants  and  an  abun- 
dance of  insects.  Brushpiles  some- 
times left  along  the  edges  can  pro- 
vide escape  cover,  as  can  the  sur- 
rounding woods.  Hunt  the  cleared 
area  early  and  late,  hunt  back  in  the 
woods  up  to  150  yards  during  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Not  only  do  you  need  to  look  to 
these  different  areas  for  today's 
quail,  dog  requirements  are  differ- 
ent as  well.  You  don't  need  an  open 


bly  won't  find  more  than  one  or  two 
coveys  on  each  such  farm  today.  But 
if  you  can  locate  several  of  them,  you 
can  hunt  a  number  in  a  day,  piecing 
together  a  good  trip  by  driving  from 
one  location  to  the  next. 


expect  greater  hunting  pressure,  too. 
Clearcuts  can  also  provide  good 
quail  shooting  today.  You  can  obtain 
permits  from  timber  companies  and 
information  from  them  on  where 
clearcuts  can  be  found.  These  areas 


field  dog  that  will  range  hundreds  of 
yards  away.  Instead,  a  close-work- 
ing dog  is  best — one  that  will  plunge 
into  the  thickets  and  woods  and  fer- 
ret out  these  cover-loving  birds.  Set- 
ters and  pointers  still  work  well,  but 
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Instead  of  worrying  about  filling  a  limit,  the  quail  hunter  today  consider*  every  bird  bagged 
special.  Young  clearcuts,  powerline  and  pipeline  rights-of-way  can  be  productive  hunting 
areas.  Hunt  the  cleared  areas  early  and  late,  and  hunt  back  in  the  woods  up  to  150  yards 

during  the  rest  of  the  day. 


Brittanies  are  favored  by  many  for 
quail  of  the  90s  because  of  their 
tractable  nature  and  close-in  hunt- 
ing style. 

Don't  expect  singles  shooting  to 
account  for  as  many  quail  today  as  it 
did  in  the  past.  Since  coveys  fly  fur- 
ther, often  out  of  sight,  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  reflush.  Thev're  more  likely  to 
curl  in  a  different  direction  after  dis- 
appearing, too.  And  often  they  land 
iii  such  thick  stuff  that  it's  hard  to  get 
good  shooting  even  if  vou  do  find 
them  a  second  time. 

If  birds  land  where  you  can  see 
them  or  if  you  have  a  good  idea 
where  they  went,  try  to  kick  up  a 
few  of  the  singles.  But  don't  overdo 
it.  Most  coveys  today  are  smaller 
than  in  the  past  and  should  not  be 
shot  down  below  seven  or  eight 
birds.  If  the  covey  is  small  or  you 
simply  can't  be  sure  where  they 
landed,  seek  out  another  one  and 
leave  that  bunch  alone  to  regroup. 

Because  of  the  spookiness  of 
today's  quail,  it's  important  to  park 
further  back  from  the  hunting  area 
than  you  would  have  in  the  past, 
talk  quietly  and  avoid  slamming  car 
doors.  When  dogs  go  on  point,  don't 
talk  loudly,  but  simply  move  in 
quickly  and  be  ready.  The  quail 
could  flush  at  any  point  as  vou  ap- 
proach the  dogs.  Keep  your  eyes 
pointed  ahead,  not  at  the  ground,  so 
you  can  pick  the  birds  up  quickly  at 
shooting  level  when  thev  explode. 

Since  quail  today  inhabit  thicker 
cover  and  are  often  found  in  the 
woods,  an  open  or  cylinder  bored 
gun  is  best.  Coupled  with  size  TA  or  8 
shot  and  a  pair  of  thick  nylon-faced 
canvas  brush  pants,  you'll  be  ready 
to  pursue  the  "new"  quail  of  the  90s. 
Thev  aren't  as  abundant  as  in  the 
past  and  require  more  work  and 
hunting  savvy  to  find,  but  with  the 
right  attitude,  that  simply  makes  the 
experience  richer  when  your  barrels 
track  true  and  the  rest  of  the  covey 
roars  off  with  whirring  wings  to  all 
points  of  the  compass.     □ 

Gerald  Ahny  is  a  full-time  outdoor  writ- 
er. He  is  currently  a  hunting  and  fishing 
editor  on  the  staff  of  Sports  Afield. 
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A  World  Apart:  Beaver  Sw; 


Duck  hunting  in  beaver  swamps  is  full  of  surprises— 

from  the  mallards  or  woodies  appearing  overhead 

out  of  nowhere,  to  the  quiet  black  ivater  which  is 

home  to  so  much  life  we  hardly  ever  see. 


by  Steve  Ausband 


M 


ake  no  mistake  about  it:  I 
love  big-water  duck  hunt- 
ing. I  like  fooling  around 
with  a  boat,  loading  up  60  to  100 
decoys  in  the  pre-dawn  chill,  riding 
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up  Ducks 


through  inky  blackness  in  a  stiff 
chop  toward  an  open-water  blind 
five  miles  away,  with  the  wind 
howling  and  the  spray  freezing  to 
my  coat  and  gloves  in  a  thin,  hard 
sheen  that  reflects  the  starlight.  I  like 


putting  out  the  decoys  with  fingers  I 
can't  feel  any  longer,  then  getting 
into  the  blind  and  spilling  hot  coffee 
on  myself,  while  a  lone  bufflehead 
that  looks  like  a  rocket-powered 
bumblebee  comes  screaming  over 
the  decoys  before  I  can  reach  for  my 
shotgun.  I'll  freeze  for  hours,  hunt- 
ing over  water  that  is  cold,  gray,  and 
so  broad  I  can' t  see  the  far  shore,  just 
for  the  opportunity  to  miss  a  few 
bluebills. 

I'm  not  being  sarcastic;  I  really  do 
love  this  stuff.  I'm  that  crazy  over 
duck  hunting.  But  lately  I  find  that  I 
only  love  it  about  twice  a  year.  The 
rest  of  the  time  I  love  beaver 
swamps.  Here's  why. 

First  of  all,  hunting  beaver 
swamps  is  considerably  less  equip- 
ment-demanding than  hunting  big 
water.  For  hunting  big  water  you 
need  several  dozen  decoys,  a  good 
boat,  a  reliable  motor,  a  boat  trailer, 
and  a  blind  of  some  sort.  That,  of 
course,  is  in  addition  to  waders, 
calls,  and  enough  warm  clothing  to 
outfit  a  polar  expedition.  Just  keep- 
ing up  with  all  that  stuff  amounts  to 
a  lot  of  work,  and  the  investment  in 
equipment  runs  into  the  thousands 
of  dollars.  (The  investment  in  re- 
pairs to  that  equipment  after  the  sea- 
son is  over  runs  higher  than  I  care  to 
admit,  too.) 

By  contrast,  when  I  hunt  a  beaver 
swamp,  I  use  a  pair  of  waders,  a  de- 
cent duck  call,  and  a  shotgun.  That's 
it.  If  I  feel  very  energetic,  I  can  carry 
in  a  half-dozen  inflatable  decoys, 
but  if  the  swamp  is  a  very  good  one, 
the  dekes  are  really  superfluous. 

Another  reason  I  like  hunting 
beaver  swamps  so  much  is  that  I  can 
almost  always  find  a  duck  or  two  in 
them,  and  with  any  luck  at  all,  the 
ducks  will  be  close  up  and  more  or 
less  available.  Furthermore,  the 
ducks  in  beaver  swamps  are  more 
than  likely  going  to  be  puddlers — 
mallards,  blacks,  woodies,  an  occa- 
sional teal  or  a  widgeon.  These  birds 
are  all  prime  table  fare. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  big 
swamp  will  hold  more  ducks  than  a 
small  one,  but  even  a  swamp  of  two 
or  three  acres  will  usually  have  a 
few  birds  in  it.  On  the  first  morning 
of  the  October  season  two  years  ago, 


I  took  a  limit  of  woodies  from  a 
small  swamp  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  my  house,  changed  clothes, 
and  got  to  work  by  nine  o'clock.  I'll 
admit  that's  unusual,  but  it  shows 
how  handy  these  miniature  wet- 
lands can  be.  Small  swamps  are  very 
sensitive  to  hunter  pressure,  howev- 
er, and  I  don't  like  to  hunt  one  more 
than  two  or  three  times  in  a  season. 

For  pure,  mind-boggling  magnif- 
icence, it's  hard  to  beat  watching 
mallards  working  over  a  big  beaver 
swamp.  A  few  days  after  Christmas 
last  year,  my  son  and  I  hunted  a  40- 
acre  tract  of  flooded  timber  and  tan- 
gled briars  in  Halifax  County,  and 
we  saw  mallards  by  the  hundreds. 
We  shot  enough  ducks  for  supper 
that  night,  but  the  shooting  is  only  a 
tiny  part  of  the  story.  No  duck 
hunter  in  his  right  mind  measures 
quality  by  the  weight  of  his  game 
bag. 

The  first  two  birds  came  over  a  lit- 
tle after  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
they  took  us  by  surprise.  There  was 
a  rush  of  wingbeats  over  the  dead 
stalks  of  trees  and  the  bare  willows, 
a  long  whooossh  as  the  wings  set  right 
over  our  heads,  and  then  the  rush  of 
wingbeats  again  as  the  mallards  saw 
us  looking  up  for  them.  We  fired  too 
late,  swung  too  slowly,  and  still  felt 
pure  joy  as  we  watched  the  birds 
angle  away  from  us  in  the  still  De- 
cember air.  There  would  be  more. 
We  felt  it. 

The  next  wave  came  15  minutes 
later,  five  mallards.  They  passed 
from  left  to  right  about  45  yards  in 
front  of  us,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing behind  low  clumps  of  wil- 
lows as  they  settled  in.  I  looked  at 
my  son  standing  hip  deep  beside  me 
in  the  swamp.  Neither  of  us  spoke; 
we  didn't  need  to.  Again,  we  knew 
there  would  probably  be  more  birds 
a  little  later.  No  use  taking  a  chance 
on  crippling  one  or  losing  it  in  the 
willows.  And  even  if  no  more  came, 
we  had  still  seen  ducks,  and  so  the 
day  was  not  lost. 

There  was  a  lull,  and  we  could 
hear  the  mallards  chuckling  and 
gabbling  about  in  the  swamp  a  few 
dozen  yards  away.  Mallard  small 
talk,  it  sounded  like.  "Hi,  how  are  ya? 
So  nice  to  be  here,  thanks.  Good  beaver 
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swamp,  hunh?  Have  another  water- 
logged acorn."  I  glanced  at  my  watch. 
We  had  30  minutes  more  of  shooting 
time. 

And  then  they  came.  We  could 
hear  the  rush  of  wings  again  and  the 
steady  chatter  of  mallards  in  the  air, 
looking  for  a  place  to  sit  down.  I 
glanced  under  the  bill  of  my  hat  and 
saw  dozens  of  dark  wings  against 
the  sky.  The  colors  on  the  closer 
birds  were  plain  now;  grey  breasts, 
green  heads,  the  myriad  shades  of 
browns  and  buffs  on  the  hens. 

I  worked  the  call,  chuckling, 
pleading  sweetly,  adding  a  soft, 
easy  quack.  " Tucka-tucka-tucka- 
tucka-tucka,"  I  begged.  "Quack. 
Tucka-tucka-tucka.  Quack."  A  bird 
swung  by,  looking  like  a  picture  of  a 
mallard,  and  I  swung  with  him,  past 
him,  fired,  and  watched  him  fold 
and  fall  heavily  into  the  dark  water. 
Three  passed  directly  overhead, 
and  Stephen  took  the  drake;  it 
splashed  behind  us,  and  he  turned 
to  pick  it  up.  I  reloaded,  missed  an 
incoming  duck  with  the  first  barrel, 
pulled  ahead  of  it,  and  tumbled  it 
with  the  second.  We  retrieved  the 
ducks  and  reloaded. 


Siiddenly  there  were  ducks  ev- 
erywhere, a  mad  whooossh  of  wings 
in  the  fading  light.  I  had  never  seen  it 
like  this  before.  Neither  of  us  fired. 

"Do  you  want  any  more?"  I  asked 
Stephen. 

"No.  I  just  want  to  watch  for  a 
minute,"  he  said. 

I  broke  open  the  Ruger  and  re- 
moved the  two  shells,  and  I  could 
hear  the  soft,  metallic  shucking 
sound  of  Stephen's  pump  as  he 
emptied  his  gun.  We  waded  slowly 
toward  shore,  guns  over  our  shoul- 
ders, ducks  buzzing  over  our  heads. 
By  the  time  we  had  negotiated  our 
way  through  the  fallen  limbs  and 
the  tangle  of  tree  trunks  and  reached 
the  shore,  the  ducks  were  settling 
onto  the  water.  We  could  hear  the 
splash  of  their  bodies,  hear  them 
chuckling  and  quacking,  see  them 
set  their  wings  and  glide  beneath  the 
gnarled  limbs  of  overhanging  gums 
and  willows,  reaching  out  with 
those  yellow  feet  toward  the  dark 
water  of  the  swamp. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  in  somebody's  na- 
ture film." 

"Or  maybe  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century." 


Mallards  (top),  black  ducks  (right),  wood  ducks 
and  the  occasional  green-winged  teal  (above)  or 
zoidgeon  inhabit  beaver  swamps  throughout 
Virginia.  For  the  duck  hunter  respecting  the 
refuge  of  these  places  for  our  migrating  and 
wintering  ducks,  beaver  swamps  can  proinde 
some  memorable  hunting  experiences. 


We  watched  until  nearly  dark, 
and  even  when  we  could  no  longer 
plainly  see  the  birds,  we  could  hear 
them  calling  in  the  darkness,  hear 
the  rush  of  the  wings  overhead,  and 
sometimes  hear  the  splash  of  their 
bodies. 
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It's  not  always  like  that,  of  course, 
even  in  a  big,  productive  swamp 
like  that  40-acre  piece  of  heaven  in 
Halifax  County.  Unaccountable 
things  can  happen:  the  birds  can 
leave  suddenly  at  first  light,  all  in  a 
flock,  headed  for  distant  feeding 
grounds.  Sometimes  they  might  not 
reappear  until  the  last  minutes  of 
light,  when  the  swamp  is  a  tangle  of 
dark  shadows  against  darker 
woods.  Occasionally  they  may  just 
depart  in  mid-season,  leaving  the 
hopeful  hunter  wondering  what 
happened  to  his  waterfowling  par- 
adise. Taking  a  few  precautions, 
however,  can  often  prevent  both 
these  events.  This  leads  us  to  the 
first  rule  of  beaver-swamp  duck 
hunting.  It's  a  simple  one. 

Never  overshoot  your  resource. 

Beaver  swamps  are  primarily 
resting  grounds  for  dabbling  ducks, 
and  as  such  they  are  very  sensitive  to 
hunting  pressure.  Ducks  do  some 
feeding  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  the  primary  function  of  the 
swamp  is  to  allow  a  place  where 
weary  mallards,  woodies,  teal,  black 
ducks,  and  widgeon  can  paddle 
around,  have  a  last  snack  before 


bedtime,  engage  in  a  little  late 
evening  small  talk  with  other  ducks, 
and  settle  down  in  relative  safety  for 
the  night.  Ducks  need  such  a  place;  if 
the  place  they  have  used  is  denied 
them,  or  if  they  can  no  longer  feel  se- 
cure there,  they  will  leave.  A  swamp 
may  seem  full  of  ducks  one  week, 
but  a  couple  of  days  of  steady  shoot- 
ing, even  if  few  birds  are  taken,  will 
empty  it  for  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Even  a  big  swamp  should  be 
hunted  no  more  than  once  a  week, 
and  a  couple  of  times  a  year  is  plenty 
for  a  smaller  one. 

It  is  also  important  to  avoid  the 
temptation  to  push  the  legal  shoot- 
ing hour  right  up  to  the  second.  Typ- 
ically, you  will  see  the  most  ducks 
during  the  last  half -hour  of  daylight, 
but  if  you  do  much  shooting  then, 
you  will  educate  a  lot  of  birds.  If  you 
hunt  in  the  afternoon,  try  to  take 
your  birds  from  the  singles  and  dou- 
bles that  come  earlier  in  the  day, 
rather  than  from  the  big  flocks  near 
dusk.  If  you  have  your  limit  by  the 
time  the  big  flocks  arrive,  you  can 
stand  on  the  shore  and  just  watch 
the  show.  If  you  don't  have  a  limit — 
or  even  a  single  duck — by  then,  it's 


still  a  good  idea  merely  to  stand  and 
watch,  as  Stephen  and  I  did  last  De- 
cember. We  saw  a  breathtaking  spec- 
tacle, and  we  were  virtually  assured 
some  good  hunting  opportunities 
later.  To  have  taken  a  few  last  shots 
would  have  put  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son in  doubt  and  denied  the  birds 
their  resting  place. 

You  will  also  see  good  flights  of 
birds  in  the  very  early  morning — 
generally  right  before  legal  shooting 
time.  Be  patient.  There  are  usually 
some  singles  and  doubles  which 
persist  in  sleeping  late,  and  even  if 
all  the  birds  are  gone  by  full  day- 
light, a  few  will  begin  slipping  back 
in  around  8:30  or  9:00  in  the  morn- 
ing. That's  a  perfect  time  to  take  a 
few  ducks  without  putting  any 
strain  at  all  on  the  resource. 

Topographical  maps  will  often 
show  beaver  swamps.  The  map  that 
has  my  house  on  it  also  shows  three 
nice  swamps.  I  have  permission  to 
hunt  two  of  the  three,  in  addition  to 
the  smaller  swamp  across  the  road 
that  is  not  on  any  maps.  This  is  pri- 
marily deer  hunting  territory,  and 
the  swamps  receive  relatively  little 
duck-hunting  pressure.  An  even 
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better  source  than  maps  is  word  of 
mouth.  Deer  hunters  often  know  the 
whereabouts  of  swamps,  and  since 
they  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time 
sitting  in  trees  and  watching  their 
surroundings,  they  can  often  tell  if 
ducks  are  using  a  swamp. 

Beaver  swamps  sometimes  offer 
the  only  really  reliable  duck  hunting 
during  the  October  wood  duck  sea- 
son. Some  of  these  brilliantly  col- 
ored woodies  will  be  residents,  and 
others  will  be  migrants;  either  way, 
they  are  a  wonderful  way  to  open 
the  season,  and  they  will  taste  just 
fine  roasted  slightly  rare  and  served 
with  a  good  red  wine.  The  weather 
is  usually  nice  in  early  October,  the 
leaves  on  the  hills  around  the 
swamp  are  beginning  to  turn,  and 
standing  in  a  beaver  swamp  with  a 
good  shotgun  and  a  pocketful  of 
shells  is  about  as  nice  a  way  to  pass  a 
few  hours  as  I  can  think  of.  The  only 
disadvantage  is  the  mosquitoes, 
which  can  be  fierce  some  mornings. 

A  good  dog  can  be  a  very  handy 
companion  in  a  beaver  swamp. 
Most  ducks  will  be  taken  at  close 
range,  and  retrieving  them  is  a  sim- 
ple task,  but  ducks  that  fall  into 
heavy  cover  or  those  that  are  trying 
to  make  an  escape  can 
make  all  the  dog  food 
and  vet  bills  seem  like  a 
good  investment.  Actual- 
ly, even  a  mediocre  dog  is 
a  handy  companion,  as 
long  as  it  will  pick  up  a 
duck.  I  took  my  year-old 
yellow  Lab,  a  veteran  of  a 
half-dozen  dove  shoots, 
to  a  beaver  swamp  last 
season  and  introduced 
him  to  his  first  ducks.  The 
first  day  he  clowned 
around  and  did  a  good 
imitation  of  a  drowning 
dog  with  a  duck  in  his 
mouth,  but  he  did  make  a 
couple  of  retrieves.  The 
second  day  he  saved  a 
bird  that  I  would  have 
lost,  and  before  the  sea- 
son was  over  he  had 
saved  two  or  three  more. 
That's  worth  a  lot  of  dog 
food.  Furthermore,  he 


was  good  company,  and  in  the  car 
coming  home  didn't  smell  much 
worse  than  a  landfill. 

A  beaver  swamp  is  a  world  apart, 
completely  unlike  the  woods 
around  it.  It  is  home  to  small  fish  and 
a  bewildering  variety  of  reptile,  bird, 
and  insect  life,  and  it  attracts  animals 
like  raccoons, -as  well  as  serving  as  a 
home  for  the  beavers.  I  like  watch- 
ing the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
swamp  when  I'm  not  watching 
ducks,  and  I  also  like  the  feeling  of 
being  in  a  place  that  is  somehow  cut 
off  from  the  world  I  usually  walk 
around  in.  A  good  beaver  swamp  is 
a  microcosm  of  all  swamps:  there  is 
the  primeval  ooze,  and  there  the 
lower  life  forms,  here  the  flowering 
plants,  and  there  the  insects.  Herons 
stand  in  the  shallows;  a  kingfisher 
perches  on  a  dead  limb.  There  is 
movement  everywhere  in  the  dark 
water.  Nature  is  not  just  prolific;  she 
is  redundant.  At  least  it  seems  so  in  a 
beaver  swamp. 

Small  beaver  ponds  will  freeze 
over  in  truly  cold  weather,  leaving 
only  a  few  scattered  patches  of  open 
water.  The  ducks  go  elsewhere.  Here 
in  southside  Virginia,  however,  the 
bigger  swamps,  especially  those 


with  a  little  current  in  them,  will  stay 
open  or  mostly  open  except  in  un- 
usually bitter  weather.  That's  my  fa- 
vorite time  to  hunt.  I  like  walking  in 
with  a  little  rim  of  ice  crunching 
under  my  waders,  and  when  the 
sun  comes  up,  the  open  water  looks 
black  against  the  winter  rime  on 
trees  and  dead  grass. 

It's  a  monochrome  world — all 
blacks  and  whites  and  shades  of 
gray  under  a  cold,  colorless  sky,  and 
maybe  that's  why,  when  the  mal- 
lards come,  they  are  such  a  specta- 
cle. First  there  is  the  chuckling  over- 
head, then  a  rush  of  wings,  and  then 
a  sudden  rush  of  colors — browns 
and  greens  and  yellows  and  blues — 
against  the  monochromes  of  late 
winter.  Magic,  you  think. 

Standing  in  black  water,  you 
swing  past  the  dead  branches  of  wil- 
lows, gray  against  a  colorless  sky, 
trying  to  pull  ahead  of  the  rush  of 
wings  and  colors,  and  you  forget 
you  are  cold.  There  is  only  you  and 
the  wings,  you  and  the  colors. 

It  is  a  world  apart.  This  is  what 
you've  come  for.      □ 

Steve  Ausband  is  chairman  of  the  English  De- 
partment of  Averett  College  in  Danville,  and  is 
a  frequent  contributor  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 


Many  larger  beaver  swamps,  particularly  throughout  southside  Virginia,  will  stay  open  through  the  winter  and  provide 
some  good  hunting  beyond  the  October  wood  duck  season.  Photo  by  M.  D.  Johnson. 
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NRA  Sportsman 
Packet  Available 

The  NRA  Sportsman's  Packet 
(item  number  HI3N8322)  is  avail- 
able free  of  charge  to  any  interested 
hunter  or  landowner  upon  request. 
It  consists  of  one  NRA  Hunter- 
Landowner  Permission  Booklet,  and 
one  each  of  the  NRA  Hunter  Educa- 
tional Series  brochures,  Landowner 
Relations,  Responsible  Hunting, 
Firearm  Safety  and  the  Hunter,  and 
Hunting  and  Wildlife  Management. 

The  NRA  created  the  NRA 
Hunter -Landowner  Permission  Booklet 
to  help  hunters  get  permission  to 
hunt  private  property.  It  consists  of 
six  two-part  permission  slips.  The 
top  half  of  each  slip  is  to  be  filled  out 
by  the  hunter  with  his  name,  ad- 
dress, and  other  identification  and 
can  then  be  presented  to  the 
landowner.  The  bottom  half  of  the 
slip  is  to  be  signed  by  the  landowner 
and  returned  to  the  hunter,  and 
gives  the  hunter  written  permission 
to  hunt  on  the  property.  Printed  on 
the  back  of  both  parts  of  the  slip  is 
the  NRA  Hunter's  Code  of  Ethics, 
which  the  hunter  signs  and  agrees  to 
abide  by. 

The  NRA  Hunter's  Educational 
Series  brochures  can  be  used  togeth- 
er to  further  encourage  responsible 
hunters  and  participating  landown- 
ers. Landowner  Relations  offers  a 
number  of  guidelines  hunters  can 
use  to  get  and  keep  permission  to 
hunt  on  private  land.  It  also  explains 
how  hunters  can  police  their  own 
ranks  by  reporting  trespassers  and 
game  law  violators  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities. 

Responsible  Hunting  offers  a  num- 
ber of  ways  hunters  can  enhance 
their  own  image  by  showing  good 
manners  outdoors.  Firearm  Safety 
and  the  Hunter  explains  the  rules  of 
safe  gun  handling,  and  Hunting  and 
Wildlife  Management  discusses  the 
importance  and  history  of  wildlife 


management  and  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 

These  items  found  in  the  NRA 
Sportsman's  Packet  can  be  used  to- 
gether to  help  hunters  improve  their 
image  by  demonstrating  ethical  out- 
door conduct,  respect  for  the  game 
laws  and  wildlife,  firearm  safety  and 
treating  landowners  and  their  prop- 
erty with  respect  and  dignity.  To  re- 
ceive a  free  NRA  Sportsman's  Pack- 
et, refer  to  item  number  (HI3N8322) 
and  contact  the  NRA  Sales  Depart- 
ment, P.O.  Box  500,  Kearnevsville, 
WV  25430-5000  or  call  toll-free 
1-800-336-7402.  □ 

Letters 

After  reading  your  editorial  in  the 
September  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  I 
felt  obliged  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  ever  surprising  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  the  natural 
environment,  our  relationship  to  it, 
and  our  responsibility  to  preserve  it. 

Although  I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  magazine  for  only  a 
short  time,  I  have  been  familiar  with 
it  for  many  years.  Virginia  Wildlife 
has  always  been  a  work  of  excel- 
lence; the  photography  and  articles 
on  Virginia's  scenic  beauty  and 
hunting  and  fishing  resources  and 
accommodations  are  a  valuable 
"road  map"  to  those  who  take  to  the 
out-of-doors. 

I  like  to  think  my  instincts  are 
those  of  the  old  Indian;  I  take  only 
the  rabbit,  squirrel  or  fish  necessary 
for  my  lunch  or  dinner  today  or  to- 
morrow, all  the  while  looking  for- 
ward with  keen  anticipation  to  other 
ventures  to  the  woods  or  streams. 

I  am  always  distressed  by  indi- 
viduals and  industries  who  wanton- 
ly or  unwittingly  destroy  wildlife 
and  its  habitat,  pollute  the  streams, 
and  foul  the  air.  I  have  thought  for  a 
long  time,  as  have  you  and  others, 
that  we  are  only  stewards  of  the 
land,  and  it  is  our  sacred  trust  to  pre- 
serve our  environment  and  its  beau- 
ty for  our  posterity.  In  this  respect, 


you  are  effectively  fulfilling  your  re- 
sponsibility. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  contin- 
ued success  in  identifying  arid  pre- 
serving Virginia's  natural  heritage. 

George  W.  Goodman,  Jr. 
Gladys 

Friends  of  Dragon  Run  would 
like  to  compliment  Virginia  Wildlife 
and  author  Bob  Gooch  for  the  most 
interesting  article,  "Dragon  Run:  A 
River  of  Wilderness,"  printed  in  the 
July  issue.  Mr.  Gooch  has  now  expe- 
rienced firsthand  the  initiation  that 
"The  Dragon"  can  deliver  to  those 
embarking  on  a  first-time  trip 
through  its  expanse. 

Friends  of  Dragon  Run  appreci- 
ates mention  in  the  story  and  is  de- 
lighted to  see  the  continuing  publi- 
cation of  articles  that  champion  the 
benefits  of  conservation  and  preser- 
vation of  irreplaceable  natural  re- 
sources such  as  the  Dragon  Run.  If 
we  are  fortunate,  and  if  we  all  persist 
in  our  efforts,  maybe  sometime, 
somehow,  we  can  impress  upon 
people  the  need  to  safeguard  these 
treasures. 

We  believe  that  author  Gooch  is 
correct  in  advising  the  reader  to  be 
cautious  in  journeys  down  this 
stream.  We  would  add  our  admoni- 
tion that  this  unique  outdoor  experi- 
ence cannot  be  categorized  in  the 
manner  of  Whitewater  as  a  Class  I  or 
a  Class  V  stream.  Previous  experi- 
ence with  Whitewater  does  not  an 
expert  make  on  the  Dragon,  as 
many  of  its  dangers  are  quiet,  sub- 
tle, and  can  trip  up  even  the  experi- 
enced canoeist. 

Congratulations  to  the  staff  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  for  continuing  excel- 
lence in  their  work,  and  thanks  to 
Mr.  Gooch  for  his  interest  in  writing 
about  a  subject  that  is  near  and  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  friends  of  the  Dragon 
Run,  everywhere. 

S.  David  RJiodes 

Friends  of  Dragon  Run,  Inc. 

Chesapeake 
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by  Bob  Gooch 

An  icy  wind  swept  out  of  West 
Virginia's  rugged  snow-cov- 
ered mountains,  chilling  the 
Frederick  County  land  and  those 
who  dared  to  tread  on  it.  Occasional 
gusts  approached  gale-force 
strength.  Earlier,  swirling  snow  flur- 
ries had  projected  ominous  signs  of 
a  winter  blizzard.  Threatening  win- 
ter weather,  but  now  the  sun  had 
broken  through.  At  least  the  threat 
of  snow  was  gone — but  that  wind! 

"Don't  believe  I  would  hunt  in 
this  weather,"  I  remarked  to  one  of 
the  hunter  safety  instructors  as  I 
drew  even  deeper  into  my  heavy 
wool  hunting  jacket. 

He  chuckled. 

"I  have  in  the  past,"  I  added 
quickly,  "but  it's  no  fun." 

But  the  handful  of  youngsters 
gathered  around  the  shooting  in- 
structor didn't  appear  uncomfort- 
able—  or  concerned.  They  were 
eager  for  their  turns  at  the  traps,  and 
apparently  oblivious  to  the  cold. 
Eager  to  break  some  clay  birds,  they 
wanted  to  get  on  with  the  hunting 
which  would  cap  their  busy  winter 
day. 

The  orientation  over,  12-year-old 
Ricky  Mellender  stepped  up  to  the 
trap.  His  head  clad  in  a  black  bala- 
clava, he  could  have  passed  for  a 
teenage  terrorist — but  his  hunter-or- 
ange jacket  gave  him  away 

The  instructor  threw  out  a  couple 
of  clay  pigeons  to  give  the  kid  a  look 
at  his  targets.  Caught  in  the  brisk 
wind,  they  sailed  erratically,  dip- 
ping and  swerving.  "Tough  shoot- 
ing," I  muttered  to  myself.  But  Ricky 
was  undaunted.  Swinging  his  20- 
gauge  Mossberg  repeater  smoothly, 
he  missed  a  few,  but  then  got  into  the 
proper  rhythm  and  connected  with 
a  couple  of  impressive  shots  that 
shattered  the  birds  in  spectacular 
fashion. 


Hunter  Safety 

Hunter  Education  Graduates 
in  the  Field 


"He's  ready  to  hunt,"  announced 
the  instructor. 

That  unique  day  of  instruction 
and  shooting  practice,  capped  off 
with  an  actual  hunt,  had  begun  early 
that  cold  December  morning  in  the 
cozy  classroom  of  Monty  Loving, 
natural  resources  and  horticulture 
teacher  at  James  Wood  High  School. 
Loving  is  also  a  certified  hunter  edu- 
cation instructor  and  a  partner  in  the 
shooting  preserve  where  the  young- 
sters would  hunt.  The  interesting 
day  was  the  brainchild  of  hunter  ed- 
ucation instructor  Frank  DiCesare. 
Following  up  on  his  innovative  idea 
of  extending  the  basic  hunter  educa- 
tion course  beyond  the  classroom, 
he  wrote  the  program  and  success- 
fully presented  it  to  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries for  approval.  A  "post-graduate 
course,"  he  called  it,  a  provocative 
idea  that  extended  the  training  be- 
yond the  classroom.  It  bothered 
DiCesare  that  young  hunters  too 


often  completed  the  basic  hunter 
safety  course  and  then  were  left  on 
their  own  to  learn  the  basics  of  gun 
handling  and  hunting.  Perhaps  he 
could  set  an  example  that  others 
would  follow. 

Thirteen  youngsters  and  their 
parents  were  gathered  in  the  class- 
room early  that  Saturday — eager  to 
get  the  three-part  course  underway 
and  on  to  the  promised  hunt.  My 
only  concern  was  that  there  were  no 
girls  in  the  group.  The  students  were 
all  graduates  of  the  Basic  Hunter 
Education  Course,  a  prerequisite  for 
the  class. 

Instructor  DiCesare  kept  the 
classroom  work  interesting  and  held 
the  youngsters'  undivided  attention 
for  almost  two  hours.  It  was  a  tough 
job,  especially  since  Saturdays  are 
not  for  classrooms  in  the  minds  of 
most  youngsters,  particularly  bud- 
ding hunters. 

While  the  instruction  could  best 
be  described  as  advanced  shotgun 
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Above  and  right:  Tliirteen  new  graduates  of  Virginia's  hunter  education  course  signed  up  for  "post- 
graduate" training  last  year,  taking  advantage  of  a  special  opportunity  which  moved  them  out  of  the 
classroom  and  into  the  field.  Photos  by  Bob  Gooch. 
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shooting,  the  safety  procedures  and 
shooting  principles  taught  in  the 
basic  course  were  also  reviewed. 
The  students  were  led  carefully 
through  such  basics  as  selecting  the 
proper  gun  for  the  game  they 
planned  to  hunt.  Also  included 
were  discussions  of  the  various 
gauges,  chokes,  and  loads  for  their 
guns.  "You  should  shoot  improved 
cylinder  or  modified  choke  today," 
DiCesare  advised.  Graphics,  slides, 
and  other  visual  aids  helped  drive 
home  the  oral  instruction.  It  was  a 
good  course,  one  that  took  the  stu- 
dents beyond  their  basic  training 
into  gun  handling  and  hunting. 

Following  a  lively  question-and- 
answer  period,  all  hands  loaded  into 
vehicles  for  the  short  drive  to  the 
shooting  preserve  where  first  the 
clay  bird  shooting  and  then  the  actu- 
al hunting  would  be  held. 

"How  many  clay  pigeons  will 
they  be  allowed  to  shoot?"  asked 
one  parent,  shivering  before  the 
blasts  of  arctic  air.  "Until  they  hit 
one,"  came  the  response.  It  brought 
a  chuckle  from  the  crowd. 

The  hunting  that  would  follow 
was  contingent  upon  how  well  the 
youngsters  fared  on  the  clay  birds. 
Anyone  judged  likely  to  be  unsafe  in 


the  field  was  given  the  option  of  re- 
ceiving additional  instruction  or 
dropping  out  of  the  course. 

Some  had  obviously  shot  clay  pi- 
geons before.  Others  hadn't,  but  it 
was  encouraging  to  watch  them  de- 
velop quickly  under  the  careful 
guidance  of  the  instructors  who  sta- 
tioned themselves  behind  the  shoot- 
ers. The  instructors  corrected  their 
gun  handling  if  necessary,  and 
watched  carefully  as  the  young 
shooters  tracked  the  clay  birds  be- 
yond the  muzzles  of  their  shotguns. 
Suggestions  from  the  instructors 
often  improved  scores  quickly  and 
significantly- 
Most  of  the  youngsters  had  their 
own  shotguns.  Eleven-year-old 
Jimmy  Hefferman,  who  had  shot 
clay  pigeons  before,  was  proudly 
carrying  a  light  20-gauge  Ithaca 
side-by-side,  double-barreled  shot- 
gun that  he  had  received  as  a  chris- 
tening present. 

As  I  left  the  clay  bird  range  to  fol- 
low a  party  into  the  field,  I  couldn't 
help  but  think  how  lucky  these 
young  hunters  were. 

Pheasants  were  the  quarry  that 
cold  and  windy  day,  and  I  knew  the 
shooting  wouldn't  be  easy.  "They'll 
get  up  and  fly  downwind,  "  DiCe- 
sare had  told  the  young  hunters. 
Each  hunter  was  allowed  one  bird 
— and  then  his  hunt  was  over. 

Shooting  preserve  operator  and 
certified  hunter  education  instructor 
Linwood  Williamson  served  as 
guide,  directing  the  party  on  the 
right  course,  and  handling  the  dogs, 
a  trio  of  eager  Brittanies. 

"No  shells  in  the  chamber  until 
the  dogs  are  on  point,"  he  ordered. 
"And  all  actions  remain  open." 

The  cover  looked  ideal,  but  the 
wind  was  playing  tricks  with  the 
scent  being  emitted  by  the  released 
birds.  Pheasants  are  large  birds  that 
put  out  plenty  of  scent  for  a  birdy 
dog  to  work  on,  but  the  shifting 
winds  made  it  tough.  The  Brittanies 
gave  it  their  best,  and  I  was  sure  they 
would  connect  sooner  or  later — de- 
spite the  unfavorable  weather. 


Finally,  one  of  the  dogs  went  on  a 
point  and  the  other  two  moved  to 
honor  it.  I  felt  my  pulse  rate  pick  up. 
How  would  the  youthful  hunters 
handle  it?  Most  had  never  shot  a 
pheasant  before  and  a  cackling  cock 
can  excite  even  a  mature  hunter.  But 
not  this  time.  The  anticipated  roar  of 
wings  never  materialized.  Maybe 
just  as  well.  The  false  point  gave  the 
youngsters  an  inkling  of  what  to  ex- 
pect. They  would  be  better  prepared 
when  a  bird  did  flush  before  the  ex- 
cited dogs. 

Another  point.  This  time  an  eager 
young  hunter  swung  on  the  bird 
and  missed.  A  tough  shot.  The  bird 
flushed  and  rose  rapidly  until  it  was 
caught  in  the  strong  wind  which 
pushed  it  back  over  the  hunters' 
heads  to  disappear  beyond  a  line  of 
trees.  A  second  hunter  started  to 
shoot,  but  his  instructor  called  him 
off.  "You'd  be  shooting  over  your 
partner's  head,"  he  warned.  I  sus- 
pect most  mature  hunters  would 
have  given  the  bird  time  to  clear  the 
other  hunters  and  tried  a  shot,  but 
safety  was  being  stressed  here — im- 
pressions were  forming  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  hunters.  They  should 
be  the  right  ones. 

"Don't  worry.  There'll  be  another 
chance,"  someone  said.  That  oppor- 
tunity came  quickly  as  the  dogs 
went  on  a  point  near  the  middle  of  a 
field.  Ricky  Mellender  was  in  the 
best  shooting  position.  He  would 
take  the  shot.  The  bird  flushed  al- 
most straight  up,  caught  the  wind, 
and  sailed  back  over  the  youth's 
head;  but  he  picked  it  up  with  the 
muzzle  of  his  light  20  gauge,  hit  the 
trigger,  and  the  big  cock  fell  almost 
at  his  feet. 

Basic  Hunter  Education  Course 
graduate  Ricky  Mellender  had  now 
completed  the  "post-graduate" 
course,  and  another  safe  young 
hunter  was  ready  to  take  to  the  fields 
and  woods  of  the  Old  Dominion.  □ 


Bob  Gooch  is  a  freelance  writer,  and  the  author 
of  several  hunting  and  fishing  books.  He  lives 
in  Troy,  Virginia. 
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By  Joan  Cone 


Venison  For  Thanksgiving 


Roth  steaks  and  tender  roasts  are 
provided  by  a  deer's  hind  legs. 
Each  hindquarter  should  be  boned 
out,  because  meat  without  bones  re- 
mains fresh  far  longer  in  the  freezer, 
(it  is  the  fat  in  the  bone  marrow 
which  becomes  rancid  with  pro- 
longed freezing),  and  boneless 
roasts  will  cook  more  quickly  and 
evenly  after  boning. 

You  will  find  natural  seams  in  the 
leg,  and  this  helps  you  separate  the 
various  cuts  with  your  hands,  using 
your  fillet  knife  to  free  the  meat.  This 
meat  will  divide  up,  as  the  illustra- 
tion shows,  into  four  pieces — the  sir- 
loin tip,  the  rump  roast  and  both  bot- 
tom and  top  rounds.  Each  can  be  cut 
either  into  steaks  or  left  as  roasts. 
The  shank  should  be  ground  after  all 
tendons  have  been  removed. 

For  tender  meat,  it  is  best  to  al- 
ways cook  your  steaks  fast  and  not 
past  medium  rare.  Use  Oven  Cook- 
ing Bags,  aluminum  foil  and  Dutch 
ovens  to  produce  moist,  tender 
roasts. 


MENU 

Pink  Shrimp  Spread 

Venison  Roast  With  Vegetables 

Cranberry-Horseradish  Mousse 

Apple  Streusel  Pie 

Pink  Shrimp  Spread 

3  ounces  cream  cheese,  softened 

V3  cup  mayonnaise 

3  tablespoons  chili  sauce 

2  teaspoons  fresh  lemon  juice 
V2  teaspoon  onion  juice 

Vi  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
1  can  (5  ounces)  small  shrimp, 
drained 

Mix  first  6  ingredients  together 
until  smooth.  Fold  in  shrimp  and 
chill.  Serve  with  crackers  or  party 
rye. 

Venison  Roast  With  Vegetables 

V4  cup  flour 

1  envelope  Lipton  Onion-Mush- 
room Recipe  Soup  Mix 
1  cup  tomato  juice 

3  to  4  pound  venison  sirloin  tip  roast 


a  Deer 


Rump  roasts 


Loin 


Round 


Steaks  and  roasts 


Shank 
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Round  steaks 


Try  these  as 

Swiss  steaks      — x<\ 

:      Shoulder 
or  chuck 

1                        Prime  ribs 

Chops  arid  roasts 
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Inside' 


Tip 


Outside 


The  3  muscles  in  the  whole 
round  may  be  separated  and 
each  piece  sliced  into  steaks 
or  roasted  in  a  slow  oven. 


V- 


illustration  by  Pels 


4  to  6  medium  red  potatoes,  halved 

5  medium  carrots,  quartered 
4  stalks  celery,  cut  in  thirds 

Preheat  oven  to  325  degrees. 
Shake  flour  in  a  large  size,  14  x  20- 
inch,  Oven  Cooking  Bag  and  place 
in  a  13  x  9  x  2-inch  baking  pan.  Add 
soup  mix  and  mix  well  with  flour. 
Add  tomato  juice  and  stir  with  a 
wooden  or  plastic  spoon  until  well 
mixed.  Add  roast  to  bag  and  place 
vegetables  in  bag  around  roast. 
Close  bag  with  nylon  tie;  make  6 
half -inch  slits  on  top.  Bake  for  2  to 
2V2  hours  or  until  meat  thermometer 
registers  170  degrees.  Remove  roast 
and  vegetables  from  bag.  Stir  and 
spoon  gravy  from  bag  over  roast. 
Makes  4  to  6  servings. 

Cranberry-Horseradish  Mousse 

1  cup  sugar 
V2  cup  water 

2  cups  whole  cranberries 

1  cup  sour  cream 

2  tablespoons  prepared  horseradish 
1  tablespoon  fresh  lemon  juice 

1  envelope  unflavored  gelatin 

V2  cup  cold  water 

Combine  sugar  and 
V2  cup  water  in  a 
saucepan  and  boil  5 
minutes,  stirring 
briefly  just  until 
sugar  is  dissolved. 
Add  berries  and 
cook  until  popped, 
about  5  minutes.  Re- 
move from  heat  and 
let  cool  slightly  Turn 
berries  into  mixing 
bowl  and  add  sour 
cream,  horseradish 
and  lemon  juice; 
blend  well.  Combine 
gelatin  and  water  in 
small  saucepan  and 
let  stand  until  gelatin 
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is  softened.  Place  over  medium  heat 
and  stir  until  gelatin  is  dissolved. 
Add  to  berry  mixture  and  blend 
gently  but  thoroughly.  Turn  into 
lightly  oiled  4-cup  mold.  Cover  and 
refrigerate  until  set,  at  least  6  hours. 
Loosen  with  dull-edged  knife  and 
unmold  onto  platter.  Makes  6  to  8 
servings. 


Bottom  round 
(on  opposite 


side  of  leg) 

Rump 
I  I    *~— 


Top  round 

Eye  of  round 


Shank 


Sirloin  tip 


A  hind  leg  can  be  boned  easily  into  several  cuts. 
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Finish  removing  the  top  round  by  cutting  along 
the  back  of  the  leg. 


Apple  Streusel  Pie 

Vi  cup  granulated  sugar 

Vi  cup  light  brown  sugar,  firmly 

packed 
3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
Vi  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
V\  teaspoon  nutmeg 
5  cups  peeled,  cored  and  sliced  tart 

cooking  apples 


To  separate  the  top  round  from  the  rest  of  the  leg, 
cut  through  the  silversMn  and  work  your  fingers 
into  the  natural  seam  and  pull  away  the  meat. 


One  fully  baked  9-inch  pie  shell 

Cinnamon-Streusel  Topping: 

%  cup  flour 

V4cup  granulated  sugar 

V4cup  light  brown  sugar,  firmly 

packed 
5  tablespoons  cold  margarine  or 

butter,  cut  into  small  chunks 
Vi  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
Vi  teaspoon  nutmeg 

Thoroughly  mix  together  the 
granulated  sugar,  light  brown  sugar, 
cornstarch,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg 
in  a  large  mixing  bowl.  Add  the  ap- 
ples, toss  and  let  sit  for  3  minutes. 
Heap  the  apple  mixture  into  the 
baked  pie  shell,  mounding  it  slightly 
toward  the  center.  To  make  the  top- 
ping, blend  together  the  flour,  gran- 
ulated sugar  and  light  brown  sugar 
in  a  small  mixing  bowl.  Add  the 


T(i  remove  the  rump  portion,  slice  through  the 
silversMn  and  pull  the  muscle  groups  apart  with  your 
fingers.  Then  cut  the  rump  off  at  the  top  of  the  hipbone. 


Bottom  round 


Eye  of  round 


Shank 


Finally,  a  boned  leg  should  look  like  this.     Illustrations  by  Brenda  Meek.    Reference:  Dressing  and 
Cooking  Wild  Game,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Library,  1987. 


Turn  the  leg  over  and  separate  the  bottom  round 
from  the  sirloin  tip  with  your  fingers.  Cut  the 
bottom  round  from  the  sirloin  tip  and  then  carve 
the  sirloin  tip  from  the  bone. 

margarine  and,  using  two  round- 
bladed  knives,  cut  into  the  flour 
mixture  until  it  resembles  rough-cut 
oatmeal.  Stir  in  cinnamon  and  nut- 
meg. Cover  completely  with  the 
streusel,  enclosing  the  apples  and 
any  open  spots  that  peak  through. 
Press  down  gently  without  com- 
pacting it.  Bake  in  a  preheated  375 
degree  oven  for  about  55  to  60  min- 
utes, or  until  the  apples  are  tender, 
and  the  filling  bubbles  through  the 
streusel,  looking  like  cooked  jam. 
Transfer  to  a  cooling  rack.  Serve 
warm  or  at  room  temperature. 
Makes  8  servings.  □ 
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Photo 


By  Lynda  Richardson 


1  here's  a  picture  here. .  .1  can  feel 
it!"  Hubby  Tim  turned  to  me 
as  a  familiar  look  of  concentration 
remodeled  his  face.  Unfortunately,  I 
wasn't  feeling  such  optimism. 

Fingers  flexing  around  his  cam- 
era, Tim  began  to  scour  the  scene. 
Stepping  carefully,  eyes  darting,  I 
watched  as  he  soaked  in  our  sur- 
roundings. After  a  few  false  starts, 
he  paused  over  an  unsuspecting 
rock  formation.  Raising  the  camera 
to  his  eye,  he  looked  for  a  minute 
and  then,  still  watching  the  rocks,  he 
swayed  around  them,  squatting  and 
standing  as  if  performing  some 
bizarre  ritual.  Quickly  changing 
lenses,  he  repeated  the  motions  to  fi- 
nally pause  and  report,  "I  think  I've 
found  it."  Whew.  What  a  relief! 

As  I  watched  this  episode,  it  re- 
minded me  of  similar  situations  I'd 
been  in.  Driving  along  the  back 
roads  of  Virginia  or  sitting  in  a  boat 
or  blind,  I've  come  upon  many  a 
scene  where  I  had  to  pull  over  and 
"soak  in  the  view."  At  those  times  I 
felt  there  must  be  some  picture  for 
the  taking.  But,  after  pulling  out  my 
cameras  and  an  array  of  lenses,  I  just 
couldn't  "make  it  work."  What  was 
wrong? 

Tim  explains  it  like  this:  "Some- 
times you  really  have  to  focus  in  on 
your  subject,  because  when  you 
walk  into  a  situation,  you're  bom- 
barded with  visual  information.  You 
know  there's  something  in  there 
that's  tickling  your  subconscious, 
but  you  can't  always  figure  out  what 
it  is. 

"So,  you  have  to  start  narrowing 
your  focus  and  concentrating  on  a 
smaller  and  smaller  field,  until  bit  by 
bit  you  eliminate  all  the  things  that 
are  extraneous  and  not  really  ap- 
pealing to  you.  In  this  way,  you're 
able  to  boil  the  situation  down  to  its 
visual  essence." 
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Learning  to  See 


You  must  train  yourself  in  the  art 
of  seeing. 

Learning  to  see  is  not  so  hard.  It 
just  takes  a  bit  of  concentration  and 
persistence.  It's  detective  work, 
holding  up  a  big  magnifying  glass 
and  seeing  what  pops  out  at  you.  It's 
hunting  for  that  trophy  to  hang  on 
the  wall.  For  example. . . 

Unwrapping  a  stiff,  glistening  cord 
from  around  a  frosty  decoy,  you  glance 
up  as  the  first  beams  of  sunlight  creep  up 
from  the  glowing  horizon.  A  light  crack- 
le of  thin  ice  scrapes  the  boat  as  you  toss 
in  the  last  of  your  set.  Before  paddling 
back,  you  pause,  soaking  it  all  in:  the 
crisp  air,  the  fussy  calls  of  indignant 
mallards,  the  soft  thumping  of  your 
dog's  tail  as  he  watches  you  from  the 
blind. 

This  is  a  "Kodak"  moment.  But 
what  do  you  take  a  picture  of  in  such 
a  situation?  What  says  "cold,  duck 
morning  with  my  dog"?  I'd  be 
tempted  to  hurry  back  to  the  blind, 


These  Canada  geese  made  their  home  at  a  Vulcan 
Materials  quarry  in  Manassas.  I  chose  to  include 
the  ski/  and  machinery  in  my  shot  since  I  ivanted 
to  show  wildlife  using  the  quarry  property.  After 
trying  several  lenses,  I  settled  on  a  24mm  lens. 
You  could  have  eliminated  the  sky  and  machinery 
easily  by  selecting  a  different  lens  or  angle  for 
shooting  this  scene. 


but  if  you  want  to  get  any  pho- 
tographs, don't  be  too  quick  to  pad- 
dle. Look  around  you  and  try  to 
focus  in  on  the  essence  of  the  scene. 
Carefully  evaluate.  What  is  it  about 
the  view  that  pulls  you  in?  Is  it  the 
lighting?  The  sunrise?  The  icy 
water?  Your  dog  peering  at  you 
from  the  blind?  Once  you  pick  out 
exactly  what  has  caught  your  eye, 
pull  out  your  camera  and  start  ex- 
perimenting with  different  lenses. 
As  you  look  through  the  viewfinder, 
remind  yourself  what  your  main 
focus  is.  Eliminate  everything  else 
from  the  scene. 

Are  those  decoys  in  the  fore- 
ground really  necessary?  Do  you 
need  any  sky  in  your  shot?  If  so, 
what  does  it  add  or  take  away  from 
the  overall  scene?  Could  the  shot  be 
better  facing  the  blind  from  the  boat 
or  from  inside  the  blind  looking  back 
at  the  decoys?  Overall  scenes  would 
be  nice,  but  if  I  can't  find  the  "right" 
scene,  would  details  such  as  ice-cov- 
ered decoys  or  shells  scattered 
around  my  dog's  feet  be  better? 

Once  you've  decided  on  what 
photographs  capture  the  scene  for 
you,  make  sure  that  you're  pho- 
tographing them  at  the  best  angle 
with  the  most  appropriate  lenses. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  experiment  and  shoot 
lots  of  film!  Sometimes  getting  the 
best  photograph  means  getting 
closer  or  further  away,  groveling  on 
your  knees,  getting  wet  or  changing 
lenses  or  your  angle.  (I'm  always 
using  the  roof  of  my  truck  to  check 
out  an  angle.)  These  are  all  practical 
applications  for  evaluating  your 
subject. 

If  you  want  to  take  better  pic- 
tures, you  need  to  leant  to  see.  Not 
only  will  it  help  you  photograph 
tilings  that  have  meaning  for  you, 
but  I  believe  it  will  give  you  a  more 
sensitive  insight  into  all  your  out- 
door experiences.  □ 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


hen  I  teach  boating  courses, 
my  students  are  always  ask- 
ing about  the  size  of  dock  lines  and 
anchor  lines  needed  for  their  ves- 
sels. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what 
might  be  needed  for  a  certain  boat, 
because  there  are  many  factors  to  be 
considered.  Two  boats  might  be  the 
same  length,  but  they  might  not  re- 
quire the  same  size  line.  One  might 
have  a  lot  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  the  other  might  have  a 
low  profile  and  only  about  half  as 
much  "windage"  or  "sail-factor," 
which  means  less  freeboard  and  less 
surface  for  the  wind  to  blow  against. 
Other  things  to  consider  are  protec- 
tion afforded  by  harbors,  long  fetch- 
es where  the  wind  is  unimpeded, 
surges  or  storm  seas,  powerful 
storm  winds  and  towing. 

There  are  various  ways  to  control 
a  vessel.  One  is  a  motor,  then  there  is 
sail  power  and  the  third  is  by  the  use 
of  lines.  On  board  boats,  there  are 
very  few  lines  called  ropes.  One  is  a 
bell  rope  used  to  ring  a  bell.  Most  all 
others  are  lines  and  they  are  divided 
into  two  main  categories;  dock  lines 
and  anchor  lines.  Tow  lines  are  also 
important. 

I  recommend  nylon  for  most 
tasks  because  of  its  versatility.  It  can 
be  stored  wet  and  will  not  rot.  It  can 
stand  years  of  exposure  to  sunlight, 
snow,  sleet  and  rough  use.  It  stretch- 
es, which  makes  it  ideal  for  anchor, 
dock  line,  and  tow  lines. 

I  have  seen  dock  lines  and  anchor 
lines  so  small  in  diameter  that  they 
wouldn't  make  a  good  backyard 
clothesline.  It  is  a  bad  idea  to  save 
money  by  buying  small  cheap  lines. 
If  they  break  and  a  vessel  is  conse- 
quentlv  adrift,  the  damage  done  can 
be  very  expensive  to  repair. 

In  order  to  provide  some  general 
guidance  to  boat  operators,  there  are 
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by  Col.  William  Antozzi,  Boating  Safety  Officer 

What's  Your  Line? 


some  figures  available.  I  remember 
that  some  time  ago  Charles  B.  Ford, 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  came  up  with  a  reason- 
able relationship  between  boat 
length  and  nylon  line  diameter.  List- 
ed below  is  Ford's  table  showing  an 
average  relationship  between  boat- 
length  and  line  diameter. 


oat  Length 

Nylon  3  Strand 

In  Feet 

or  Double  Braid 

Up  to  27' 

3/8"  diameter 

28' to  31' 

7/l6" 

32'  to  36' 

l/2" 

37' to  45' 

%" 

46' to  54' 

3/l" 

55' to  63' 

%" 

64' to  72 

1" 

The  above  table  is  for  daily  use 
where  the  vessel  is  kept  under  a 
watchful  eye.  For  permanent  moor- 
ing or  towing,  I  recommend  going 
up  one  size.  For  example,  perma- 
nent mooring  line  or  tow  line  for  a 
40-foot  boat  would  be  at  least  3/i- 
inch  line. 

Once  the  right  size  line  is  selected, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  will 
chafe  if  it  rubs  against  anything 
without  protection.  Chafing  will 
eventually  reduce  the  diameter  of 
the  line  and  weaken  it.  Chafing-gear 
can  be  anything  which  covers  the 
line  at  the  spot  where  it  rubs.  Old 
garden  hose  or  heavy  tape  are  items 
which  can  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

One  of  our  boats  is  docked  broad- 
side to  the  prevailing  winds  and  gets 
a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  windward 
side  where  its  stern  protrudes  out 
into  the  water.  To  insure  that  the  line 
on  that  side,  which  runs  from  a  pil- 
ing to  the  stern,  will  hold,  I  run  two 
dock  lines  side  by  side,  one  a  little 
more  slack  than  the  other.  When  one 
stretches  a  few  inches  the  other  one 
comes  into  play  and  provides  rein- 
forcement. 


The  dock  and  vessel  hardware 
must  be  able  to  take  the  strain.  The 
correct  diameter  line  is  ineffective  if 
the  cleat,  bitt  or  sampson  post  rips 
out.  It  is  important  that  through 
bolts  on  the  deck  or  dock  hardware 
have  adequate  back-plates  under- 
neath so  they  don't  pull  out. 

The  hardware  to  which  the  lines 
are  fastened  should  be  large  enough 
to  make  the  necessary  line  turns,  so 
the  lines  do  not  slip.  For  example, 
cleats  should  have  an  overall  length 
of  1-inch  for  Vi6-inch  of  line  diame- 
ter. A  V2-inch  line  requires  at  least  an 
8-inch  cleat.  Because  my  deck  hard- 
ware is  smaller  than  my  dock  hard- 
ware, I  use  an  eye  in  the  line  for  my 
boat  end  and  cleat  it  in  the  usual  way 
on  the  dock. 

Lines  called  "halyards"  are  used 
to  raise  and  lower  sails  and  flags. 
Dacron  is  better  for  that  purpose  be- 
cause elasticity  is  not  desirable. 

No  matter  how  well  boats  are 
protected  by  appropriate  lines  and 
deck  or  dock  hardware,  nothing  is 
infallible.  Frequent  visits  to  a 
docked,  moored  or  anchored  vessel 
are  necessary.  Many  tilings  can  hap- 
pen. A  knot  may  fail,  a  line  may  part 
because  of  chafing,  deck  hardware 
may  tear  lose  or  break,  children  may 
plav  with  the  lines  of  an  unattended 
boat  and  thieves  or  vandals  may  do 
deliberate  damage.  Sometimes  a  hit 
and  run  boater  may  tear  loose  a 
docked,  moored  or  anchored  vessel. 
The  culprit  may  not  report  the  inci- 
dent if  he  is  drunk,  drugged  or  just 
plain  irresponsible. 

Remember  that  to  be  safe,  an  an- 
chored boat  must  use  five  to  seven 
feet  of  anchor  line  for  every  foot  of 
water  depth  and  more  if  wind 
and/ or  current  are  strong.  Also, 
keep  in  mind  that  an  anchor  line 
may  scrape  or  rub  against  rocks  on 
the  bottom  and  part  from  the  an- 
chor. □ 
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Virginia  Wildlife  Gift  Catalog 


Virginia 
Duck  Stamp  Print 


E 


lelp  wildlife  and  make  a  valuable  investment 
at  the  same  time.. .buy  a  1993  Virginia  Duck  Stamp  Print! 

Funds  generated  from  the  sale  of  this  year's 
Virginia  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  and  Print  of  black 
ducks  by  Bruce  Miller  will  be  used  for  the  conservation  of 
waterfowl  in  Virginia.  This  limited  edition  print  is  available 
from  fine  art  galleries  around  the  state  or  by  contacting 
Sport'en  Art  in  Sullivan,  IL  at  1-800-382-5723.  Overall  size: 
12"X14." 
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rder  any  of  the  four  full-color 
posters  featured  on  this  page  (barred 
owl,  white-tailed  deer,  wood  duck,  or 
Endangered  Species)  for  $8  each. 
Just  send  your  check  made  out  to  the 
Treasurer  of  Virginia  and  specify  the 
number  and  kind  of  posters  ordered 
to:  Virginia  Wildlife,  Poster  Offer, 
VDGIF,P.O.Boxlll04, 
Richmond,  VA  23230-1 104. 

Poster  Specifications: 
Endangered  Species  poster:  18"  X  24" 
Virginia  Wildlife  posters:  19  1/2"  X 
27  1/2" 


Virginia  Wildlife  posters 


Virginia's 

Endangered 

Species 


traduced  by  VDGIF  along  with  other 
state  resource  agencies,  this  675-page  book  with 
229  color  plates,  331  black  and  white  figures, 
two  appendices  and  three  indices  is  the 
definitive  guide  for  the  nature  lover  in  your 
family  wanting  to  know  about  Virginia's  rare 
plants,  fish,  reptiles,  amphibians,  mammals, 
invertebrates,  and  birds. 

Available  for  $32.95  (softcover)  or 
$59-95  (hardcover)  plus  4.5  percent  sales  tax 


VIRGINIA'S 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES 


Commonwealth 

Treasures 

in  Need  of  Protection 

and  Restoration 


and  $3.50  shipping  and  handling  charges  (per 
book)  from:  McDonald  and  Woodward  Publishing 
Company,  P.O.  Box  10308,  Blacksburg,  VA  24062- 
0308.  Phone:  703/951-9465. 
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1  Ills  year,  give 
Virginia  Wildlife  to 
all  of  your  friends 
d  introduce  them 
something  wild! 
us,  for  a  limited 
e  only,  you  can 
take  advantage  of 
our  special  holiday 
deal  to  help  you  with 
your  gift  giving  and 
your  budget: 

Order  10  or  more 
inscriptions  and  pay 
only  $6  for  each  gift! 
That's  a  savings  of  $40 
over  the  regular  price! 

Use  the  gray  card  in 
this  magazine  for  details, 
and  starngiving! 
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Another  Sweet  Deal  From  Virginia  Wildlife... 


(Winter  &omfort 


0 


by  Bob  Henlev 


rder  Bob  Henley's  limited  edition  print 
of  950  entitled  "Winter  Comfort"  for  $45  each 
and  get  a  one-year  subscription  to  Virginia 
Wildlife-  free! 

See  gray  card  in  this  magazine  for  details  on 
ordering.  But,  hurry  and  order  today!  This  offer 
is  only  good  through  December  31,  1993! 


Preserving  in  bronze  what  we  're 
losing  in  the  wild 
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by  Turner  Sculpture 


Continuing  to  capture  the  essence  of  Virginia's  endangered 
species  in  bronze,  David  Turner  of  Turner  Sculpture  has  created 
the  third  in  his  Endangered  Species  Series  to  raise  funds  for 
Virginia's  Nongame  and  Endangered  Species  Program. 

Turning  to  the  wind-swept  beaches  and  mudflats  of  his  native 
Eastern  Shore,  David  has  chosen  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the  delicate,  yet 
spritely  piping  plover  in  bronze.  Perfectly  camouflaged  among  the 
speckled  beaches,  the  piping  plover  can  disappear  from  view  in  an 
instant,  blending  into  the  landscape  with  the  help  of  its  sand-colored 
body,  black  collar,  and  a  black  nick  of  a  crown  between  the  eyes. 

This  federally  endangered  shorebird  is  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
extinction,  and  every  year  we  hold  our  breath  hoping  to  see  signs  of 
recovery.  One-quarter  of  the  East  Coast  piping  plover  population  nests 
on  the  beaches  of  Virginia's  barrier  islands,  struggling  to  increase  its 
numbers  amid  the  hardships  of  habitat  loss,  nest  destruction,  and 
predators  hungry  for  a  meal  of  eggs  or  tiny  young. 

Like  the  Northern  flying  squirrel  (featured  above)  and  the  sold-out 
Bewick's  wren  sculpture,  a  limited  edition  of  200  piping  plovers  will  be 
cast  and  sold  solely  to  benefit  Virginia's  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Program,  the  program  responsible  for  the  management  and 
protection  of  all  the  Commonwealth's  rare 
and  endangered  wildlife.  The 
money  raised  from  the  sale  of 
the  three  sculptures  will 
provide  the  program  with 
over  1/1 0th  of  its 
present  operating 
budget. 

Each  sculpture  has  a 
purchase  price  of  $325.  Turner 
Sculpture  will  receive  $175  to 
cover  their  production  costs,  while 
the  remaining  $  1 50  will  be  sent 
to  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  as 
your  contribution  to 
Virginia's  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Species  Fund 
A  tax  advisor  should  be 
consulted  regarding  the 
personal  tax 
deductibility  of  this 
contribution.  Each 
piece  sold  will  include 
a  certificate  of  origin 
and  a  letter  confirming 
your  contribution  to  the 
future  of  Virginia's  wildlife. 

You  may  order  either  the 
piping  plover  or  the  Northern 
flying  squirrel  by  sending  a  $325 
check  for  each  signed  and  numbered 
sculpture  to:  Turner  Sculture,  Box  128, 
Onley,  VA  23418.  For  credit  card  orders, 
call:  804/787-2818.  Orders  received  by 
December  15  will  arrive  in  time  for 
Christmas. 


Note:  if  you  have  already 
purchased  a  Bewick's  wren  or 
Northern  flying  squirrel  and 
would  like  the  same  limited 
edition  number  in  the  piping 
plover,  please  send  in  your  order 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Photo  of  piping  plover 
approximates  actual  size. 


Northern  Jlying  squirrel  (height:  7  inches) 
by  David  Turner. 
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